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THE OUTLOOK. 


Governor Cornell’s Message, like most State papers 
in this country, is of great length, but is otherwise 
an admirable document. The financial condition of 
the State is very satisfactory. There is a surplus in 
the treasury of $2,499,615, although the tax levy for 
1881 was nearly $3,000,000 less than that of the pre- 
vious year. The funded debt is reduced to $9,109,054, 
and the Canal sinking fund has a balance of 
$2,422,981. The Message recommends the necessity 
of a revision of the assessment and taxation laws, 
and notes especially the fact that the failure of the 
present laws to reach personal property imposes an 
undue proportion of the burden of taxation on real 
estate. Railroad competition and the limited move- 
ment in grain have reduced the traffic of the canals 
1,282,151 tons, and the expenditures upon them ex- 
ceeded the revenues by $205,642.45. The removal 
of the present constitutional restriction on canal ex- 
penditures is recommended for the purpose of in- 
creasing the usefulness of the canals by wise improve- 
ments. The attendance upon the public schools fell 
off 10,000 as compared with previous years, owing 
probably to increased business opportunities. 
The improved financial condition of the State 
is indicated by the large gains in the savings banks 
deposits and in surplus funds. The general condi- 
tion of the insurance institutions has improved dur- 
ing the year. The Message recommends special and 
early legislative consideration of the subject of rail- 
road traffic and discriminating rates ; calls attention 
to the fact that the State prisons were self-support- 
ing for the first time in our history, paying a balance 
of $564,35 into the treasury ; declares that the county 
jails and poor-houses, with few exceptions, are a dis- 
grace to the State; expresses the hope that the over- 
throw of rings and the improvement in the local 
government of Brooklyn under Mayor Low may 
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afford encouragement for further efforts to relieve 
this city of political bosses and excessive taxation ; 
favors the appointment of a commission to investi- 
gate the water supply of New York; makes a strong 
recommendation for biennial sessions of the legisla- 
ture ; and calls attention to dishonest sales of oleo- 
margarine, the increasing degradation of the Indian 
in the State, the inadequacy and violation of excise 
laws, and the prevalence of lotteries. 


On Friday afternoon last, at about half-past seven 
o'clock, the Chicago express-train, which had left 
Albany at forty minutes after two, having on board 
many members of the Legislature, was stopped in a 
cut about a quarter of a mile east of the Spuyten 
Duyvil Station, and within ten minutes was run into 
by a special train from Tarrytown, its two rear cars 
utterly demolished, fired, and, before help could be 
rendered to the inmates, entirely consumed. So far 
as ascertained, eight persons were killed and fifteen 
injured; one so seriously that her condition is consid- 
ered critical, Among the dead are Senator Wagner, 
the well-known inventor of the drawing-room car which 
bears his name, and Mr, and,Mrs. Park Valentine, of 
Bennington, Vt., whose marriage the day before 
gives their sudden and terrible death a pathetic 
interest. Inquiry into the cause of this casualty, 
which can only be called an accident by a misuse of 
language, seems to fix the responsibility on the rear 
brakeman of the express-train, although the terrible 
consequences of carelessness cannot be fastened 
definitely upon him until it has been ascertained 
whether the fault lay with him or with the engineer 
of the special train. Mr. George William Curtis, 
who was one of the passengers on the wrecked train, 
says there must have been ten minutes between the 
stoppage of the express and the collision, On a 
road over which such an immense traffic constantly 
passes such a casualty as this is absolutely without 
excuse, and is likely to occur frequently unless the 
greatest care is taken. Such catastrophes will con- 
tinue until they are held to be crimes, and punished 
as such, 





It really looks as though the public were waking 
up to asense of its responsibility for the Mormon 
iniquity. The bondage of the Mormon women is all 
the more terrible that it is a bondage of mind rather 
than of body, and that woman suffrage in Utah has 
more than doubled the political power of polygamy. 
Among the methods suggested from various quarters 
for the overthrow of this polygamous hierarchy are 
the following: The political division of Utah and 
its absorption by contiguous territories, so that the 
Gentile vote may overbalance the Mormon vote ; the 
abolition of female ‘suffrage ; the enactment of a law 
excluding all polygamists from juries; the confer- 
ence of the right of dower upon the Mormon wife, a 
right now denied her by Mormon legislation ; the 
enactment of a law making the wife competent to 
testify against the husband ; the enactment of a law 
making adultery a penal offense, and thus dispensing 
with the necessity of proving a marriage ceremony, 
which is now well-nigh incapable of proof ; the exclu- 
sion of ali polygamists rom the benefit of the Land 
Patents or naturalization laws; the abolition of the 
Utah Legislature altogether, and the government of 
the Territory by a Commission of United States 
officers deriving their authority wholly from the 
United States Government. In the case of Utah the 
American people are brought face to face with a 
fundamental problem, and they can solve it only by 
frankly and explicity recognizing the truth that no 
people have a right to come to this country and set- 
tle as its citizens here unless they are willing to 
accept the system of government and morals which 
we have adopted for ourselves, and that if any local 
community attempts to import into United States 
territory a system of politics, laws or morals radi- 
cally inconsistent with American principles, the 
American people, in the exercise of their national 
sovereignty, have both aright and a duty to break 
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up the incongruous system, and, if necessary to that 
end, to deny absolutely to the community the right 
of self-government, exercising over them that govern- 
ment which is necessary to preserve the homogeneity 
of the nation. The ministers of the various Chris- 
tian denominations in Salt Laka City, whose circu- 
lar to the Christian public calls on us for co-opera- 
tion in securing amendments to the anti-polygamy 
law of Congress, does not go to the root of the 
matter. So long as out of a local population of one 
hundred and forty-three thousand, in Utah, only 
thirty-three thousand are non-Mormons, and of these 
only a small’minority are not active in their opposition 
to Mormonism, it is simply absurd to attempt to 
overthrow the Mormon hierarchy and concede the 
principle of self-government to the Mormon popula- 
tion, 


Defects in government methods are now and then 
so strikingly shown that it would seem as if no argu- 
ment were necessary to secure the needed changes, 
For instance, Postmaster-General James sent a let- 
ter to the President pointing out the impossibility of 
excluding from competition for postal contracts per- 
sons who had already imposed bogus bonds on the 
Government. This letter was sent by the President 
to Congress on January 6th, and it so happened that a 
number of postal contracts were to be made on the 
7th. The New York ‘‘ Times” declares that on the 
very day that some of the dealers in these bogus 
bonds were arrested they ‘‘were busy completing 
bids for the Star Service to be filed in the Post Office 
Department before three o’clock in the afternoon.” 
As the law now stands, a man may be convicted of 
filing bogus bonds, and yet the Government will be 
powerless to throw out his bids in the future in case 
he complies with the conditions. Such astate of affairs 
ought not to need the emphasis of public opinion to 
secure immediate attention from Congress. The 
spectacle of notorious swindlers imposing themselves 
upon a government powerless to throw out their bids 
is one that ought not to be repeated. 


An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, 
In Great Britain the body politic is undergoing a 
very severe course of medicine to rid itself of diseases 
entailed by and involved in the concentration of land 
in the hands of a comparatively small number of 
capitalist landlords, and to endeavor to get back, as 
nearly as possible, to that natural but unusual condi- 
tion of society in which the owner and the cultivator 
of the soil are one and the same person, In this 
country there are indications of a progress in the op- 
posite direc‘ion. Though, as yet, the general aver- 
age of farms throughout the country is small, there 
has been a steady development of great landed es- 
tates in the West, and landlordism in California 
would be perhaps as bad as in Ireland if the re- 
sources were not more numerous and the population 
less dense. There are indications of a.similar proc- 
ess of concentration going on in the South, where 
cotton commission-merchants are becoming wealthy 
land-owners, Some manufacturers of cotton are 
also considering the feasibility of purchasing and 
carrying on cotten-plantations in connection with 
their mills. To these forms of land-concentration 
must be added those involved in large purchases by 
railroad, mining and timber enterprises. It is said 
that the most extensive cotton-planter in the world, 
except the Khedive of Egypt, is a cotton-merchant 
of Jackson, Miss., who owns and operates nineteen 
plantations ; and that the most extensive land pur- 
chase ever made by private individuals is a recent 
purchase of timber land in Florida. All this tends 
to open up a practically new country to cultivation, 
but also to bequeath a leyacy of difficulty and danger 
to future generations. 








The tide of immigration last year was unprece- 
dented, over 430,000 immigrants coming into the 
country in eleven months, Of this army of new 
workers one-third were from Germany, mostly from 
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the agricultural classes, The hard times and the 
narrow restrictions of German life are profiting us by 
sending some of the best material for the building 
up of the new sections of the West. Treland comes 
next after Germany in furnishing the largest con- 
tingency, whild Norway, Sweden and Denmark make 
up about one-eighth of the whole number. As a 
whole, the immigration of the year was a substantial 
gain for the best interests of the country; the immi- 
grants being of a very desirable class, bringing with 
them considerable capital, and, what is better, habits 
of industry and of honest life. The new arrivals 
have mostly gone to the West, and are distributed 
over so wide an area that little is to be feared from 
the incoming of so large a number of persons unac- 
quainted with our political institutions and habits 
of life. The political disorders which have been 
fomented by ignorant foreigners have had their rise 
almost entirely in our great cities. The vast num- 
ber of immigrants who go to the West are good 
citizens from the first. They care little for politics 
at the start, and are for many years so absorbed in the 
work of organizing their new homes that when 
leisure and taste for public life come the necessary 
training has already been provided, 





Interest in foreign affairs during the past week 
has centered upon Germany and France. The im- 
perial rescript, noted in these columns last week, 
has continued to excite wide comment and grave ap- 
prehensions, Following so closely upon other reac- 
tionary movements of Bismarck, it is interpreted as 
indicating a settled purpose to reduce to a minimum 
whatever parliamentary life the German people 
have been able to develop, and to reinforce the im- 
perial tradition. The fact that the rescript assumes 
to speak for the successors of-the Emperor seems 
to indicate a purpose to fix the policy of absolutism 
upon the Crown Prince, who is commonly reported 
as having more liberal views than the present Em- 
peror. The uncertainty of party action in the 
Reichstag has been strikingly shown by the results 
of the motion of Windthorst, the leader of the Cler- 
ical section, to abrogate the law which forbids the 
exercise of ecclesiastical functions without Govern- 
ment authorization, and which is one of the promi- 
nent features of the Falk Laws. Instead of support- 
ing the Clericals on this motion, the Conservatives, 
joined by some of the National Liberals, vigorously 
opposed it, while unexpected aid came to the Cleri- 
cals from advanced Liberals, Professor Virchow 
speaking in favor of the resolution. In France the 
long-talked-of measure for the reform of the Consti- 
tution has been submitted to the Chamber of 
Deputies, and Gambetta is evidently determined to 
identify the fortunes of his ministry with its success 
or failure. The principal features of the bill for the 
revision of the Constitution are the election of 
life senators by both Chambers voting separately, 
instead, as heretofore, of their election by the Senate 
alone ; the election of delegates who shall make the 
Senatorial nominations by each 500 electors instead 
of by the Commune, as heretofore ; and the adoption 
of the prixciple of the scrutin de liste. The effect 
of these modifications, if carried, will be to give the 
French Senate a far more Democratic character than 
it has hitherto had, and to bring it more into har- 
mony with the present political system of France. 
The electoral system, which is very complicated at 
present, would be simplified ; the Senate made more 
homogeneous, and the consolidation of small politi- 
cal sections into large parties eventually effected, 





One cause of the growing discontent in Germany 
is the pressure of taxation. The revenue upon which 
the Imperial Government has relied has been de- 
rived from custom duties, excise, telegraphs, railroads 
and public property, and, very largely, from the 
immense indemnity paid by France at the conclusion 
of the late war. The principal expense of the em- 
pire has been the support of the army, and the deficit 
for several years has been large and growing. This 
deficit is made up by contributions levied among the 
various German States according to population, 
the difference between the regular revenue and the 
expenditure determining the amount of the con- 
tributions assessed upon the various States. The 
deficit is this year 12,000,000 marks greater than 
last year, and the taxes imposed upon the different 
States are correspondingly increased. The war fund 
has now been exhausted, and the contributions are 
bearing more and more heavily upon the poorer 
States, some of which find it difficult to pay even for 
their own local administration. The income of these 
States, derived from lands, forests and manufactur- 


ing and mining operations, is uncertain, and of late 
years has been subject to many vicissitudes, financial 
depression greatly reducing it. The complaints of 
the States against the present system of taxation 
are increasing in number and bitterness, and the 
new economical measures of Prince Bismarck have 
largely been devised to increase the regular revenues 
of the Imperial Government so as to lighten the 
burden of these contributions. The protectionist 
tariff is one of these devices, and the plans for a 
government monopoly on tobacco aad for excise 
taxes on liquors are schemes in the same direction. 





The discussion which has been going on for the 
last twenty years as to the respective merits of the 
classical and non-classical education has received a 
really important contribution from Germany. Before 
1870 a thorough classical training was essential to 
admission in the Prussian universities ; such a train- 
ing as was furnished at the gymnasia. Those stu- 
dents who had prepared at the ‘‘real-schools,” in 
which a scientific or practical education is given, were 
obliged to go to the universities outside of Germany. 
In 1870 the government, against the protest of the 
professors, opened the doors of the Prussian univer- 
sities to non-classical as well as classical students. 
After ten years’ experience under the new system, the 
philosophical faculty of the university of Berlin have 
made public their impressions as to the result of the 
change. The paper which embodies these impres- 
sions received the signature of all the scientific as 
well as of all the classical members of the faculty, 
and will have, therefore, very great weight. It de- 
clares that even in advanced mathematics the students 
who have received a classical training, though less 
quick at the beginning, show a clearer insight into 
abstruse mathematical relations, and in the end de- 
cidedly surpass the non-classical students. The 
professor of astronomy says: ‘‘The students pre- 
pared at the real-schools show at first more knowl- 
edge and more skill than those prepared at the gym- 
nasia, but their future development is slower, more 
superficial and less independent, while they show 
still greater inferiority in point of ability to carry on 
the more difficult processes of independent research.” 
The professors of chemistry say that the non-classical 
students cannot be placed on the same plane in their 
departments as the classical students ; while in Eng- 
lish studies the attainment of the non-classical 
students is very inferior. This testimony coming so 
largely from scientific teachers will have great 
weight. 








WHY NOT? 

']NHE most splendid trait of genius is its ability to 

see life in its great moments and its sublime 
movements. Hazlitt has written of that night when 
for the first time he heard the marvelous speech of 
Coleridge, and caught from its eloquent periods deep 
glimpses into the heart of things. The boy’s soul 
took fire at the vision which rose before him, and 
as he walked homeward under the silent stars the 
world seemed to have widened into something vaster 
than before, It was the grand service which Thomas 
Carlyle rendered his generation when he opened its 
thought to the Infinities and the Eternities, and 
gave dignity and solemn grandeur to the most 
obscure path across fields over which such a sky 
brooded and under which such abysses yawned, 

But are this insight and this outlook possible to men 
and women who have no inheritance of genius, whose 
lives are full of care and whose strength is absorbed 
by duties so small that they cannot be numbered and 
yet so imperative that they cannot be slighted? In 
how many careers aspirations die, courage fails, the 
slow despair which is born of monotony creeps over 
the soul because life seems to be wasting its precious 
energies on barren details ! How many promising 
men and women sink into obscurity, and in middle 
life and old age have kept no higher ambition than 
to get comfortably and respectably through with the 
struggle. The play long ago lost all interest and 
meaning to them, and they hold their places only 
because there is no way of leaving the stage. For 
most, life is a matter of detail, of daily repetition of 
uninteresting situations and petty cares. The store, 
the shop, the office, the farm, the sewing-room and 
the kitchen swallow up whatever of vitality and am- 
bition they have. 

If the grandeur of living depended on surround- 
ings and occupation they are few who would ever 
feel its inspiration ; but it has its seat in the soul 
that looks out upon its vicissitudes and opportuni- 





ties. It is the eye which brings color to nature, and 
makes that which would otherwise be dull and 


monotonous beautiful through a vast range of tint 
and hue ; it is the spirit of man which sees under 
all the disguises which life takes on its essential 
dignity and solemnity. The commonest of us 
moves through tragedies as august as that of 
Prometheus, as heart-breaking as that of Othello; 
but we are blind to the movements of the drama 
because the stage accessories are wanting. No 
curtain rises on the solemn scenes that mark 
the fall of a human soul from purity to vice, 
from peace and promise to weakness and de- 
spair, from heaven to hell; and yet the play is 
always going on before our eyes. No overture pre- 
ludes the slow ripening of a man or woman into 
beauty and greatness of soul through the ministry 
of obscure duties and the discipline of obscure trials ; 
and yet in every neighborhood this divinely beauti- 
ful drama is performed, It is our attitude toward 
life which makes it either mean or noble to us, The 
smallest ‘works, done in a great spirit, become 
significant ; the most obscure life, stedfastly looked 
upon in the light of the invisible and the eternal, 
becomes rich and full at the last. Greet your cares 
as God’s messengers, accept your duties as God’s 
teachers, take your work as God’s opportunity, and 
your life will become a highway to the palace of the 
King. 








THE TRIAL OF GUITEAU. 
rINHE long investigation into the assassination of 
President Garfield is at an end, the final ad- 
dresses of counsel to the jury are now in course of 
delivery, and it may be that before the reader’s eye 
falls on these lines the verdict will be known. 

If the question had only been on the commission 
of the deed one short session would have sufficed, 
and a verdict would have followed on the same day 
that the prisoner entered the court room. At the 
outset some feeble effort was made to claim that 
the death did not result from the shooting but 
from the treatment ; but Guiteau’s constant boast 
that he ‘‘removed ” the President soon. silenced this 
pretense. Almost the whole of this long trial has 
been spent, directly or indirectly, on the question 
whether Guiteau was so far below the average of 
mankind as to be exempt from responsibility. Few 
who are not acquainted with the administration of 
justice fully appreciate the profound importance of 
such a question, and how much its importance is 
enhanced in this case by the natioual interest in the 
issue. : 

Materialistic theories tend to the doctrine that 
every volition of a human being is only a link in a 
chain of cause and effect; and, given the peculiar 
organization of any man, and the surrounding cir- 
cumstances or environment operating on that organ- 
ization, his volitions are the necessary and inevitable 
consequence, This is the denial of free will and 
moral responsibility. The extent to which this doc- 
trine has infected the theories of medical men in 
recent years has made the question of insanity as an 
excuse for crime one of the most formidable ques- 
tions in the administration of justice. The present 
trial marks a wholesome reaction, and shows by the 
concurrent testimony of the highest authorities of 
the present day the sound foundation of moral ob- 
ligation. 

The conduct of Guiteau on the trial, which was 
wisely borne with by Judge Cox, notwithstanding 
newspaper criticism equally thoughtless and per- 
sistent, gave all these experts, while awaiting their 
time to be called, the best possible opportunity for 
making accurate and full observations of him, and 
forming intelligent and deliberate opinions as to his 
mental condition. The result was surprising ; and, 
whatever the conclusion of this trial, it will be a 
point of new departure in the treatment of the 
defense of insanity. Dr. Barker, the first expert 
called by the prosecution, poured a flood of light on 
the distinction between insanity, which is a conse- 
quence always of disease, and wickedness, which may 
be equally perverse and irrepressible, but which is 
responsible because intelligent and free; and his 
simple and lucid delineation was given in his im- 
pressive manner with a personal magnetism which 
not only hushed but thrilled the audience, The 
other experts who followed, some of whom came 
expecting to support the defense, all confirmed to a 
greater or less degree the same broad and simple 
distinction ; even one who testified for the defense, 
that the prisoner was insane and a moral monstrosity, 
not denying his legal responsibility. 

Judge Cox has shown much strength and ability 





in dealing with this difficult question; and after 
hearing counsel on both sides has laid down the rule 
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of the law to be that the capacity to distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong in reference to the act is the 
just and legal test. In effect, he who knows must 
obey. It does not really quality, but only explains 
this rule to add, as he does, that insane delusion as to 
divine sanction for an act otherwise known to be 
wrong may exempt. Under these views the simple 
question for the jury is whether at the time of the 
act Guiteau was, as matter of fact, irresponsible. 

The general course of Judge Cox receives the ap- 
proval of men of professional and judicial experience 
who have witnessed the scenes of the trial, as well, 
probably, as of nearly all such who have followed 
its course by a full report of the proceedings. In 
some incidental matters, such as allowing counsel to 
lecture on the case while it was pending, allowing 
Mrs. Scoville to take part in examining witnesses, 
and allowing the talkative prisoner to be brought in 
before the court was in session, he, doubtless, gave 
an impression that his forbearance with the obstrep- 
erousness of the prisoner was due to weakness 
rather than wisdom; but the result vindieates the 
wisdom of the main features of his course. The ex- 
tent to which the custodians of the prisoner bave 
allowed him to communicate promiscuously with the 
general public, and receive the ironical congratula- 
tions and illusory contributions of which he has 
boasted in court, is, however, a scandal, and a re- 
proach which cannot be excused, 

Mr. Scoville has shown a heroic heart in persevering 
in the thankless task of the defense, His course has 
been marred only by his lecturing and by his sense- 
less and baseless imputations upon Judge Davis, 
whose able charge in the Coleman case was quoted 
against Guiteau with telling effect. Mr. Scoville’s 
general good sense and moderation on the whole, 
enabled him to present the defense far more favorably 
than if he had possessed and used the arts of the 
technical criminal lawyer. The counsel for the govern- 
ment have shown signal ability as well as worthy for- 
bearance ; notably Mr, Porter, whose cross-examina- 
tion of Guiteau was a masterpiece of successful 
investigation cf hidden motives, eliciting from the 
prisoner himself his premeditation, his conscious- 
ness of the wrong, his struggle to nerve himself up 
to it, his motive in part the sale of his book, his antici- 
pation of incarceration and the risk of punishment, 
his fear of the mob, and his final remorse, 

When time shall have passed, and impatience at 
the slow progress of this long and formal trial of so 
open and dastardly an act shall have faded away, it 
will be seen in its true importance, and its lessons 
will long continue to exert a powerful and wholesome 
influence on the community. Among them are none 
more important than that a ‘‘religions” training 
which gives a young man the language and man- 
ners necessary for insincere pretense, and yet leaves 
him without habits of self-restraint, and without a 
sense of moral responsibility, fits him for the worst 
deeds and the worst fate. 








NOTES. 


There is something pathetic in the universal expectation 
throughout the East of the coming of a deliverer for the op- 
pressed and distracted believers in the Mohammedan faith. 
Mohammed himself prophesied the coming of a Medhi, or 
teacher, who was to be an Arab of the clan Koreish, and who 
in the dark hour of Islam would re-unite the faithful and be- 
come their ruler throughout the world. The belief in the 
speedy fulfillment of this prediction is now so general through- 
out Arabia and Syria that the family at Mecca out of whose 
number the teacher is to come is watched with the greatest 
interest. Another curious prophecy, more specific in its 
chgracter, says : ‘“‘ On the first of the month of Mohar- 
ram in the year 1300 (12th of Nov., 1882) will appear the El 
Medhi or Messiah. He will be exactly forty years of age 
and of noble bearing. One arm will be longer than the 
other. His father’s name will be Muhammed, his mother's 
Fatima, and he will be hidden for a time prior to his mani- 
festation.” Now it happens that El Medhi, the head ofa 
religious community which has hundreds of monasteries in 
Northern Africa and in Syria and in Arabia, witha great fol- 
lowing of Mahommedan tribes in the deserts, claims to be 
the long-expected teacher and promises to proclaim himsclf 
onthe date named. Curiously enough, his right arm is 
lenger than his left, and he has been hidden for four years in 
a religious retreat. The *‘ Spectator,” which has collected 
this and other curious facts bearing upon the subject, thinks 
that in the present temper of the Mohammedan population 
of the East there is a possibility of a great religious move 
ment in case E] Medhi comes out at the time named and euc- 
ceeds in winning any military successes. 


So many statements are being circulated concerning the 
division in the ranks of the National Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union that this organization has issued a cir- 
cular restating very clearly the scope and aims of its work, 
and giving a history in brief of the facts which have led to 
the misconception of its relation to the suffrage movement. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
The attitude of the society seems to be that of Icaving this 
matter of agitation for suffrage to the judgment of each 
State. In some sections the extension of the local franchise 
to women seems to be almost imperative if the liquor traflic 
is to be controlled in any way. The N. W.C.T. U., there- 
fore, taking this into consideration, have apparently adopt- 
ed a policy of leaving the matter to the jadgment of each 
State without attempting to impose the issue upon its auxil- 
iaries at large. The presence of Miss Anthouy at the conven- 
tion in Washington was accidental, and her introduction on 
the motion of a Western delegate is explained as a courtesy 
to one who thirty years ago called the first temperance con- 
vention of women, and not as « formal indorsement of Miss 
Anthony’s views. This organization has done great good in 
many sections of the country, has organized an army of use- 
ful and earnest workers, and should not be allowed to euffer 
from any misstatements of its attitude which may be float- 
ing through the newspapers. 

It is an unwholesome sign of the times that the duties col 
lected at the New York Custom Ilouse on Wednesday of week 
before last exceeded $1,000,000, being more than double the 
sum received on the corresponding day last year. These duties 
represent heavy importations of luxuries of which the 
country does not stand in need. The charge which foreign 
visitors once brought against us, of a lack of appreciation of 
the rich and beautiful in home adornment and decoration, 
has long ceased to be groundless, and the dangef now lies in 
the opposite direction. There are unmistakable signs that 
we are at the beginuing of an era of immense wealth and of 
corresponding luxury of living. It is a mistaken notion 
that refinement aud beauty of social life depend upen ex 
travaganze iu decoration and upholstery. On the contrary, 
the truest and most refined periods of social life have been 
characterized by an elegant simplicity which has supplied 
an atmosphere and an environment of beauty without unduly 
emphasizing it. Our houses are ceasing to be homes and 
becoming muscums for the reception of the curiosities of all 
the continents, but it is more than questionable whether the 





resources of New York could furnish such conversation as a 
simple repast in an Athenian home would have brought out, 
although the walls were bare and the furniture poor and 
mean 

The Rev. E. A. Lawrence, Jr., of Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. 
has been looking into politics in his city, and thus, in a pub- 
liched sermon, reports the results of his investigations : 

A prudent estimate puts the number of purchasable votes in this 
city, county and Congressional district, at one-third of the whole, 
the proportion varying, of course, according to the price and locality, 
being a quarter in some places, in others a half, or even more. That 
means about fifteen hundred votes in the city; twelve thousand in 
the district. Party manegers hold lists of names. We should find 
prices running from $1 to $50, or even $100. At some elections, from 
$6,000 to $10,000 are distributed in this city, and from $50,000 to 
$50,000 in the district; while managers estimate that $20,000 will 
carry the county either way. Men sometimes spend from $20,000 
to $30,000 for their own election. 

It would be well if the ministers of all denominations could 
lay aside their discussion of ecclesiastical problems for a 
month, organize themselves into an investigating committee 
on election methods, and anneunce the results of their in- 
vestigations iu an ‘‘election’’ sermon. What a cleansing 
hurricane would be produced by a simultaneous preaching, 
on an appointed Sunday, by every pulpit in the land, on 
political corruption and political reform. 


The $1,000 prize offiered by the Cincinnati Musical Festi- 
val Association for the best original composition has been 
given to Mr. William W. Gilchrist, of Philadelphia. This is 
the highest honor in music ever conferred in this country, 
and the fact that the jury who awarded it were Carl Rei- 
necke, of Leipsic, M. C. Saint-Saens of Paris, and Theodore 
Thomas adds greatly to its value as a recognition of musical 
talent. Mr. Gilchrist is a man of most admirable character 
and ability, who unites a high order of musical talent with 
rare sweetness of nature, fine artistic culture and the highest 
aspirations. He thoroughly deserves the honor which has 
come to him, and those who know his modesty and merit will 
hope that be will take from it the inspiration to do a work 
in musical composition greatly needed in this country, and 
for the performance of which no one can be looked to 
with greater confidence than himeclf. 





Governor Cornell has made an admirable record during 
the past year in the matter of the use of the pardoning 
pewer. He has not granted a single pardon during the en- 
tire twelve months, and declares in his recent message that 
this prerogative should only be used to aid inthe admivistra- 
tion of full avd exact justice, and not to defeat the proper 
enforcement of the laws, This is a soucd position, and if 
some of Governor Cornell’s predecessors had enly taken it 
the reform work in this city, especially that of Dr. Crosby 
and his co-laborers, would have proved far more fruitful 
and efficacious than it has done. It is useless to secure the 
conviction of violaters of the law if the Governor jis to let 
them go scot free at the end of tedious and expensive liti- 
gation. 


This age has been remarkable among other things for the 
number of old men who have held prominent positions and 
discharged great duties in spite of advanced years. Cavour, 
Thiers, Von Moltke, the Emperor William, Lord Beaconsfield 
and Mr. Gladstone will readily occur to any one who looks 
over the politics of the last quarter of a century, and now it 
is said that the eminent German historian Von Ranke has 
just celebrated his eighty-seventh birthday, and is, in full 
vigor of body and mind, pushing on the preparation of his 
universal history, of which the fourth volume has just ap- 
peared. Our own Baneroft displays the same wonderful 





vitality. 


ols 





The American College and Education Society, as a means 
of preventing a perplexity of churches and donors among a 
great variety of applicants, have resolved to recommend 
only two Western colleges to the same Eastern field for con- 
tributions; oue of these Western colleges being recom- 
mended to one section, the other to another section of the 
Kast. This year the two colleges recommended by the 
Society are the Washburn College of Kansas and the Pacific 
University of Oregon. President Herrick, of the latter col- 
lege, is now in the East soliciting funds for his institution. 
His Post-office address is Box 484, Hartford, Conn. 


The kindly spirit of the time is shown nowhere more 
gracefully and continuously than among literary men, whose 
feuds in former times were the theme of many satires. A 
literary man in misfortune is sure to receive the helping hand 
from his brother workers in the world of letters. The fund 
in support of the family of Sidney Lanier has received con- 
tributions from nearly all the prominent literary men of the 
country, and ought to be raised to a good figure without 
great difficulty. 


Our correspondent who signs himself ‘‘Everardus Bo- 
gardus Van Tromp "’ contributes to this week’s issue of the 
paper a lively and discriminating criticism upon the edi- 
torial of last week touching the memorial of the Pough- 


keepsic Classis. We are always glad to open our columns 
to the expression of any opinions which differ from those 
set forth on our editorial pages. 

The country is thoroughly tired of the wrangle between 
the Stalwarts and the Half-breeds in the Republican camp. 
| lt wants to hear no more of the matter, and those persons 
who are busy digging up old correspondence, abstracting 
telegraphic dispatches, or otherwise reviving a dead issue 
are likely to have their labor for their pains. 





The Christian Union has reason to retract the recent edi- 
torial indorsement given to Mr. Cooledge. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

[Any person sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply ej. .°r 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 

Please state what doctrinal views would a minister be required to 
subscribe to in order to be admitted to the ministry of the Congre- 
gational or Presbyterian Church. Would a Methodist minister wish- 
ing membership in either denomination be asked to withhold his 
assent to doctrines held by A:minian churches ? H. J. E. 

Every minister ordained in the Presbyterian Church is re- 
quired to give his assent to the Westminster Assembly's 
Confession of Faith, as containing the system of doctrine 
taught in the New Testament. Many ministers think it does 
contain this and a great deal more, and give their assent 
accordingly, though they are far from holding that form of 
Calvipvism which was held by the framers of the Confession. 
There are, however, probably very few Presbyteries in the 
United States where a man holding decided Arminian views 
respecting divine sovereignty would find himself in suflicient 
doctrinal accord with his miuisterial brethren to be alto- 
gether comfortable, or perhaps even to attain the highest 
usefulness. You probably know that the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church is essentially Arminian. The Congrega- 
tional churches have no standard, and it is left to the local 
Council or Association to determine whether any minister 
applying for ordination or ministerial fellowship is in sufli- 
cient doctrinal accord with the ministers of the vicinage to 
receive their right hand of fellowship. There is a consider- 
able difference in different localities ; there are probably dis- 
tricts in New England where an Arminian would not be 
welcomed and perhaps not received. In New York State, 
and, so far as we know, in the West, Arminian views would 
not in the least interfere with the reception of a minister 
who heartily held tothe great essential doctrines of what is 
known as the Evangelical system: the sinfulness of rean, 
and salvation through Christ as a divine Saviour, with the 
accompanying doctrines of inspiration, special Providence, 
prayer, miracles, future punishment, and the like. 


I want some book which will be a guide to doing allthe workin a 
country printing office, whether it be job work or working on the 
paper ; instructions full enough so that I can do everything without 
having a growling printer about ; so that the printer will not have me 
under his thumb, as it were. J. W. D. 

Printing is a business of endless detail, and calling for ex- 
act training, and not one into which men can jump, *‘ with- 
out distinction of race, color or previous condition of servi- 
tude.” You might as well suppose thatthe study of Dr. 
Warner’s book of household medicine would turn out a com- 


any book. ‘‘The American Printer,” published by Messrs. 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, Nos 606-614 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, Penn., $2 by mail, postpaid, is an exceedingly 
valuable manual for printers, probably the best work of the 
kind extant, and you cau obtain from it many useful hints ; 
but no book can teach you to do without a printer. 


Why is the Christian era dated four years after the birth of 
Christ? Who fixed the date of the Christian era ? Lo. Ww. 

The exact date of Christ's birth is not known. According 
to the reeceived chronology, which is, in fact, that of a 
Roman monk famed for his knowled ze of Scripture and the 
Greek language, Dionysius Exiguus, in the fourth century, it 
occurred in the year of Rome 754 (A. D. 1); but it is now 
generally believed by the best scholars that it took place as 
early as 750 (B. C. 4). The data on which this cow lusion is 
based are, first, the death of Herod, who was living at the 
time of Jesus's birth, and did not die, according to profane 
history, till four years afterthe date formerly assigned tothe 
birth of Jesus ; second, the appearance of the star in the East, 
supposing that to be the conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn; 
third, the taxing, or enrollment, under Augustns, which led to 
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the journey of Joseph to Bethlehem ; fourth, the statement ot 
the Pharisees at the commencement of Christ’s ministry, at 
which time he was about thirty years of age, that the Tem- 
ple, which was commenced twenty years before the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, had been forty-and-six 
years in building. 


Will you be kind enough to explain what the Rev. F. W. Rob- 
ertson means by, ‘‘He has drank his last earthly drop of anguish. 
He has to drink the wine no more till he drink it new in his Fa- 
ther’s kingdom.” This expression is on the last pages of his ser- 
mons, published by Harper Bros., in the sermon on the * Last 
Utterances of Christ.” What wine (of anguish) must he drink new 
in his Father’s kingdom? or do [ not read it correctly? EARNEST. 

InpD1I4aNna, Pa. 

The language is certainly not fortunate. Robertson’s 
sermons were not written, and were published either from 
his brief notes or from not always perfect reports of them. 
His meaning here seems to be that Christ’s utterance on the 
cross, ‘‘ It is fiuished,” is partly the exclamation of a sub- 
dued and solemn joyfulness in contemplation of the fact that 
his drinking‘of the cup of carthly avguish is over, and that he 
may now look forward to the 2rinking of the new winein the 
kingdom of love and joy to which he made refereuce at the 
Last Supper—a reference which we cannot ourselves fully 
understand until we come to drinking it with him in that 
kingdom. 


An old subscriber wants to obtain a work, or works, of American 
Chronology—of, not on. That is, a table of historical dates, minute 
and reliable. 

Can you help me to the desired information as to the where, the 
price, the title, etc., etc. ? 

There is no work of the kind. The nearest approach to 
one is a work in two volumes, entitled ‘‘ Holmes’s Annals,” 
which contains a brief account, in chronological order, of 
the most important events in the history of the United 
States from the discovery of America until 1826. The 
last edition was publiched in 1829. It is so rare that it can 
seldom be purchased. The ‘ American Annual Register ” 
and the “American Almanac "’ supplement Holmes’s work in 
a degree. The *‘ Register ” isin three volumes, 1826 to 1830; 
the “Almanac” in thirty volumes, 1831 to 1861. These, like 
the ‘‘Avnals,” are also so rare that they are seldom met 
with in the auction rooms or antiquarian bookstores. 





" —Please give me your views of 1 Cor. xy., 51, 52: “* We shall not 
all sleep, but we sha'l all be changed, ina moment,” etc. Does the 
paseaye favor the commonly received idea of a general resurrection 
at some particular future time? J. A. M. 

No. The Apostle Paul, in the 15th chapter of Corinthians, 
is arguing the resurrection of the dead and their future life 
against the Epicurean notion that death ends all. To an ob- 
jector, who says, *‘ How can there be any future life without 
a body?” Paul replies, *‘God will give to every soul its own 
body; the body which we have here would be utterly un- 
suited to the spiritual conditions of the hereafter ; and those 
who ure living at the time of the end of all things will have 
their bodics mysteriously changed, so that they will drop off 
the terrestrial and earthly garment and put on anew and 
spiritual attire 


—Wiill you be so kind as to send me the authorities that will help 
me in the preparation of an essay on Hebrew poetry—especially that 
of the Old Testament? Cc. IL. G. 

You will probably find all you want on the subject In the 
article in McClintock & Strong’s Cyclopedia, or in that of 
Smith's Bible Dictionary, either of which articles will give 
you full information respecting the varieus works which 
have been written on this subject. Philip Schaff has in 
Lange’s Commentary on Job a general introduction to the 
poetical books of the Old Testa.ment, the work of one who 
is both a scholar and a poet. Dean Stanley’s‘‘ Jewish Church” 
Lecture XXV., on the Psalter of David, is suggestive, 
though it is confined to that peculiar phase of Hebrew 
poetry. 


Will you tell me something about the success of mothers’ meetings 
in cities and where they have had fair triale? How are they con- 
ducted? I have thought of getting some such mectings under way 
bere. W.F. B. 

To that question we should like to have answers from the 
experience of our readers. No theories about mothers’ meet- 
ings admitted, but testimony to the practical methods proved 
useful by actual results. Make no communication longer 
than two pages of note paper. ; 





“The Philosophy of eating’ and ‘‘ How not to be sick,” 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., are two excellent books to show 
you what is the best to eat and the reasons why. If you will 
follow their directions you will probably save the very 
moderate price ju doctors’ bills, medicine, watching, wear 
-and tear. 





G. J. B.—‘Gausen’s Theopneustic,” characterized by 
McClintock and Strong ‘‘ as a rhetorical rather than theo- 
logical plea for the extreme view of inspiration,” was trans- 
lated into English and published in Edinburgh in 1850, and 
can probably be obtained through Chas. Scribner's Sons, New 
York City. 


A.—Subecriptions for the Garfield Monument Fund should 
be sent to the Second National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
treasurer of the fund, Mr. J. H. Wade of Cleveland, is the 
chairman of the committee. The fund amounts now to 
about $90,000, two-thirds of this amount coming from Cleve- 
land alone. 





A. R. B.—The best history of the Crusades is Michand's, of 
which there is a new edition published by A C. Armstrong & 
Son, N. Y., in three vols., price $3.50. 





L. G.—‘* The Banker’s Daughter” is published by T. B. 
Peterson & Son, Philadelphia, and sold by book dealers gen- 
erally. 





LIE STILL. 


By Mrs. 8S. M. B. Pratt. | 


IE still. You need not love nor gold 
Nor name, to make the sum complete. 
The world no living hand may hold 
Falls at a dead man’s feet! 


Lie still. You climbed for flowers, and found 
They grow not well in highest air. 
Lie still: the rock, the thorn, the wound 


Were yours; you had your share. 





Lie still. This is the end, they say. 
Lie still. The peasant and the king 
A little weary walk this way ; 
The bride leaves here her ring. 


Your virtues? Though the priest speak true 
You need not blush—your face 1s hid. 





The roses life denied to you 


Are on your coffin lid. 





MORE WORDS ON THE 
REVISION. 


By tne Rey. Georce P. Fisner, D. D. | 


| 
| 
| 


NEW | 


A FEW 


YOME of the critics of the New Revision think 
S that the changes are too few; others tell us that | 
they are too many; while by a third class, who may 
or may not make complaint as to the number of altera- | 
tions, they are thought to be incorrect or infelicitous. 
I propose to say a few words on these points of ad- 
verse comment. 

Why, it is occasionally asked, could we not have 
had a entirely new translation, in which the old 
phraseology should disappear and the New Testament 
be put into a modern dress? My answer would be 
that no translation that can now be made could 
approach in merit the Authorized*Version. This is | 
not mainly because the style of this version has be- 
come sacred from our long familiarity with it, and 
enshrined with hallowed recollections. Weight be- 
longs to this consideration. It is of itself a serious 
argument against needless alterations. But the prin- 
cipal ground for asserting the superiority of the old 
version over any possible competitor is found in the 
peculiar capacity of the men from whom it sprang. 
Their qualifications cannot be separated, to be sure, 
from the circumstances in which their lot was cast; 
but whether the cause be laid chiefly in the charac- 
teristics of the men or in the situation in which they 
found themselves, the result is the same. It is no 
light task to render any book from one language to 
another. Something besides an acquaintance with 
both languages is requisite; there must be an insight 
into the subject of which the book treats. A good 
translator must enter into the mind of his author. 
He must make himself one with him, and _ re- 
think his thoughts. This intellectual or spirit- 
ual qualification is pre-eminently necessary when 
the work to be translated relates to religion. 
Without a sympathetic appreciation of the 
contents of the book which is taken in hand, the read- 
ing, even if it be verbally correct, will be mechanical 
and lifeless. It will be a new illustration of the maxim 
that the letter killeth. Many translations which are 
issued from the press in these days are made by indi- 
viduals who have never lived into the spirit of the 
writer whom they seek to interpret. Not a few trans- 
lations of German theologians which have been manu- 
factured in Scotland have no blood in them. Compared 
with the original productions, they seem like a corpse in 
contrast with a living body. The old English transla- 
tions of the classics, as far as I have examined them, are 
far more juicy than those made in more recent days. 
These later renderings frequently have the character 
of ‘‘ ponies” to aid school-boys, even when this is not 
their design. But open the old English translation of 
the Colloquies of Erasmus! Its terseness, vigor, racy 
idioms, are just what we might look for if Erasmus 
had writtenin English. We do not feel that we are 
reading atranslation. When Professor Goodwin was 
about to prepare a translation of Plutarch’s Essays, 
both Mr. Emerson and Mr. Lowell advised him to lay 
at the basis the old English rendering ‘‘by Five Gen- 
tlemen,” and simply correct it. It cost more labor to 
carry out the plan than an entirely new translation 
would have cost; but Professor Goodwin would be 
the first to claim that no fresh translation could equal 
the vigorous idiomatic English of the antique version. 
There was a time when men were eager to get at the 
thoughts of the classical authors, aud plunged into 
them with a living curiosity and freshness of interest 
which at a later day, in a measure at least, have passed 
by. There is an atmosphere of thought and feeling in 
which a translator lives; there are moods which are 
possible to him at one epoch and not at another; and 


| and expressed. 


Now, to connect these hints with the case of the 
New Testament. When the Reformation broke out 
the New Testament was like a new book. There was 
a hunger forits contents. What did the Apostles really 
say? There followed a long era of religious ferment. 
The New Testament was explored with an intense ardor 
like that felt by the greedy discoverer of a gold mine. 
The professors of the reformed faith wrote and 
preached at the risk of their lives. The English New 
Testament was for the most part the work of one maa, 
John Tyndall. He left his country, fled from city to 
city, worked in concealment, and finally died a joyful 
martyr to the cause to which he had consecrated him- 
self—that of giving the Word of God to the common 
people of England in their own tongue. Now, unless 
translators and revision committees can earry them- 
selves back to that age when the energy of primitive 
Christianity was revived, and live over again the ex- 
periences of the Protestant preachers, theologians and 
martyrs of the period that followed the Reformation, 
they must give up the hope of making a new version 
that shall equal the versions then made. No doubt 
there are thousands who can make a more correet 
version; but correctness is only one quality in a good 
translation. A successful translator of a book like the 
New Testament must know how to give just English 
equivalents for the words and phrases of the text. 
But he has much more than this to do: he has to take 
the soul out of one body and put it into another. 
Language is not a loose garment which thought can 
There is a vital unity between 
thought and the speech in which thought is conceived 


assume and cast off. 


While, therefore, revisions of the 
Bible in modern, current English may have their use, 
and may do a service to caltured persons akin to 


|} that afforded by paraphrases or commentaries, they 


willlack the genuine power which belongs to the eld 

ransiation. We miss in them the vitality of thought. 
We are brought into a less direct, living contact 
with the minds and hearts of the men who wrote the 
books. 

Much is said of the sensibleness of a translation in 
‘““vood English.” Some who do not go so far as to de- 
mand a completely new version object to the reten- 
tion of what they call ‘‘bad English,” and to the in- 
troduction, as they allege, of more of this material in 
the alterations of the revisers. But what is meant by 
‘bad English”? Did Shakespeare write “ bad Eng- 
lish’? Did Sir Thomas Browne, or old Thomas Ful- 
ler, or Bacon, or Selden, write ‘‘bad English”? Is it 
“*bad English” to write ‘‘ hath” for “has,” ‘ seeketh” 
for ‘‘ seeks,” ‘‘minded” for ‘‘ disposed”? What the 
complainants commonly refer to under this head is 
not bad but arcient English. Ancient English in old 
books, provided it is intelligible aud forcible, is not a 
blemish. It may be a charm and an attraction. If 
one were to undertake to cxpurgate Shakespeare of all 
words and phrases which were once current but now 
have an antique hue upon them, what devastation he 
would make! It is well to keep up a knowledge of 
the old forms by retaining them whenever they do not 
obscure the sense. The revisers have adopted the 
sound principle of adhering to archaisms unless their 
meaning bas been lost or altered in the lapse of time. 
There are particular instances where they give an un- 
couth character to a phrase, or make the utterance of 
it awkward and unnatural at the present day. In 
such instances they ought to be given up; buat not 
otherwise. Not infrequently they lend a home-bred 
vigor to the expression. The color of vencrableness, 
also, which they impart to the style of the Scriptures 
is an advantage. The books of the Bible, we are told, 
were once new. The Authorized Version once was in 
English as fresh as the editorial in a journal of to-day. 
Yes, but the Bible is not now young. The version is 
not now new. An oak tree in Windsor Forest was 
ence young. Who would wish to reduce it to the 
form of its youth? The colleges at Oxford and the 
Rouen Cathedral were once fresh from the hands of 
the builders. Nobody would think it a gain to give 
back to them the air of newness which they wore on 
the day when they were finished. The impression 
made on the reader that the Bible has been long with 
us, that it has been in the hands of by-gone genera- 
tions, is a wholesome one. Itis one of those influ- 
ences which make us feel the continuity of the church. 
We seem to hear echoes from afar, 

With respect to the alleged literalism of the Revision, 
it must be considered that the Bible is an authority 
to which the unlearned as well as the learned have to 
make their appeal. A translator cannot allow himself 
the same liberty in rendering a code of laws that he 
could safely exercise in rendering a novel. What is 
the precise thing that the sacred writers say? Very 
often this is just the question to which inquisitive 
readers crave an answer. They do not want smooth 
terms of expression and sonorous phrases if they are 
obtained at the cost of faithfulness in giving the exact 
sense of the original. 1 would not say that the Revis- 
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unnecessary cleseness in following the text. But at him. There would be no refuge for them but the 


misjudgment in this direction is far less to be deplored 
than errors of the opposite character. I deem it, 
moreover, to be right that readers should be informed, 
as far as is practicable, by notes in‘the margin, of the 
state of the text, where the evidence unfavorable 
to a reading that is followed is of any considerable 
weight. Why should not this information be given? 
Why should not Christians be made aware—as they 
can be by so simple a process—of the facts in the case? 
To distinguish that which is certain from that which 
is probable, and that which is probable from that 
which is problematical, is the surest means of inspir- 
ing confidence in ascertained truth. 

The gain from the use of an improved Greek text in 
the Revision is incalculable. There will be found, 
here and there, an eccentric person, not, perhaps, 
without learning, who sets his face against modern 
textual criticism, has a poor opinion of the Uncials, 
and swears by the tertus receptus, generally allowing, it 
may be, a few emendations. So there are persons who 
decry railways, much prefer the old coaches, and 
would prefer the ox-carts of the Zulus if they had 
grown up in the habit of using them. Such indi- 
viduals die, one by one, and the vacant places which 
they leave are not filled. On the whole, I do not see 
how any candid and enlightened person can question 
the fact that the Revised Version is a vast improve- 
ment upon the English New Testament which we have 
been accustomed to read. That which is new is, in 
the main, in accord with the best scholarship of the 
age, and it is in the main 86 interlaced with the old as 
not to give a jar to the associations connected with 
the English Bible. Are we likely to get anything bet- 
ter than the New Revision? Is there not danger of 
hypercriticism? Is there not danger that innumerous 
or trivial faults will"be thought to outweigh numerous 
and substantial merits? Is there not danger that 
further experiments in the business of revision, un- 
dertaken by less qualified persons, will give rise to a 
chaotic diversity of translations in the room of a general- 
ly accepted version? I am humbly of opinion that the 
most judicious course isto test the New Revision by 
using it in private reading, in family devotions, and, 
perhaps, in congregations where the pastor and people 
prefer it; and to wait for the appearance of the Re- 
vised Old Testament, when the entire Scriptures in the 
amended form will be in our hands, and the value of 
the Revision, as a whole, can be intelligently de- 
termined. 




















UNDER THE OLD ROOF. 


By Hsgssa Stretton. 
OHAPTER V.—THE WORKHOUSE ROOF. 


HE fresh keen air of the quiet night helped to bring 
Abigail to the full use of her senses, and by and 
by the nervous trembling of her limbs almost ceased. 
Still she felt stunned and bewildered, and her foot- 
steps were slower and less firm than usual. As she 
wended her way slowly homeward she tried vainly to 
remember and realize all Jenkins and Dick had been 
saying toher. Though the Easter moon was at the 
full, the sky was overcast, and only now and then the 
soft, silvery light fell upon her path. But to Aby the 
road home from the village was as well known and as 
safe as the floor of its father’s house to the smallest 
child; there was no old tree-root stretching itself 
across the narrow pathway to trip up unwary feet 
that she did not know of. Yet even on this familiar 
track she felt her steps falter in the darkness, and it 
was late before she reached home. 

But when she found herself at the old garden-gate, 
and the thatched roofs of her father’s cottages stretched 
in blank outlines against the cloudy sky, and the fruit- 
tree her father had planted swayed a little in the low 
night-wind, and she could see the glimmering of the 
fire on the hearth where she had spent all her life, then 
the trembling came upon her as violently as ever. She 
could hardly crawl down the long walk, bordered 
with flower-beds ; and when, at length, she gained her 
own fire-side, she sank down in her old chair, and re- 
mained there, unable to stir, until long after the fire 
had burned itself out into a heap of gray ashes. She 
could hear Gideon’s regular breathing ‘in the room 
overhead, where he was sleeping soundly like a little 
child. He would never be anything but a little child; 
no great, strong son, who would be able to stand up 
for her and protect her. There was no one to help her, 
not one. 

So far as her houses were in question that was true. 
The law of the land was against her. It would be all 
in vain to prove that they had belonged to her father, 
and had been bought back again by the careful earn- 
ings of his hands andher own. It could never have 
crossed her mind to seek protection for her earnings 
against the kind and gentle old man who had been her 
husband. There was no remedy for it; Dick must 
have all, and she and her own boy must turn out for 








workhouse. 

Yet Abigail could not believe it; she felt as if God | 
himself must interfere to hinder so terrible an injustice 
and so bitter a calamity. The neighbors came to see 
her, and did not spare to cry out and clamor against 
Dick. Mrs. Merridew and her daughter, who lived as | 
tenants in the next cottage, gave notice at once to leave | 
it when Abigail was turned out. All the country cried 
shame on him, but no signal judgment befell him. 
Poor Abigail could not pray for it, though in her secret 
heart she looked for it, and was sorely baffled and per- 
plexed as the days passed by, bringing nearer and 
nearer the hour when she and Gideon would be turned 
ignominiously out of doors, vagrants, without a home 
on the face of the earth. 

That hour, like all other inevitable hours, came at 
last. Jenkins was to receive the keys from her, and 
she watched him coming along the quiet Watling 
Street, where the hawthorn bushes were blossoming, 
now in sight, and now hidden by the trees, up to the 
old garden-gate, where she and Gideon were waiting. 
For now she was sure there was no redress Abigail 
knew how to act with simple dignity and decision. 
The law was cruel and Dick was cruel, and the Lord | 
had not sent her help in the hour of her sorest need. 
She had trusted in the covert of his wings, and behold! 
her own roof was taken away from her, and she stood 
there, a weary, worn-out old woman burdened with a 
hapless son. ‘‘ Though he slay me, yet I will trust in 
him,” she said with a half broken heart. 

She did her best to take up her former life of inces- 
sant toil; but she soon discovered that her old strength 
was gone. There was no longer the possibility of hard 
work in her. Her brown arms, with their strained and 
starting sinews, could no more be trusted to lift and 
carry heavy weights, and her eyes, once so bright and 
keen, seemed to have grown strangely dull and dim. 
Even her memory was not as it used to be. The small 
duties of her old heme she could have managed easily 
enough for years to come; but it would never be in her 
power again to earn her own bread and Gideon’s. 

‘**Lord,” she would say, not aloud, but in the silent 
depths of her aching heart, ‘‘I canna tell what Thee 
art after. Thee has taken away my husband, and 
given me a poor, soft innocent of a child, God bless 
him! and now thee has let the prodigal son come 
home and turn his brother and me out 0’ doors. That 
isn’t like thy good book, O Lord! But thy will be 
done. Richard’s with thee somewhere; and thou’d 
surely stay thy hand if he prayed thee to leave me a-be. 
If Richard’s content, I'll try to be content. I’m ready 
to go into the workhouse if it’s thy will ; only it’s hard 
to shut up my poor Gideon there, away from his old 
mother. He’ll break his heart, Gideon will, shut up in 
them close walls. But if it’s the Lord’s will to break 
our hearts, thy will be done!” 

There was no workhouse near her old home; for in 
those thinly-peopled parishes it was necessary for sev- 
eral of them,to join in making provision for paupers. 
The ‘‘ Union,” as the common workhouse was called, 
was situated in a small town some miles away, an ut- 
terly unknown place to Abigail. For a few things 
this circumstance would be some little alleviation of 
her distress. Her father had been a thrifty, industri- 
ous man, ambitious, even, in his own rank; and she 
had been a true daughter to him. But now, if she, his 
only child, and Gideon, his only grandchild, were to 
become the melancholy inmates of a workhouse, it 
would be better for no old neighbor’s eye to see them 
in their pauper uniform. 

But oh! the utter misery of being cut off altogether 
from all the old scenes and the old faces that till now 
had filled up for her the space and time which we call 
life! It was in truth, harder and more bitter than 
death itself to Abigail. If she had been about to die, 
there was Richard in that unknown land over the river 
waiting to welcome her; and not only Richard, but 
her father, and many a friend who had crossed before 
her, with whom she had gone down, step by step, to 
the very brink of the chilly water, until the path, so 
often trodden, had become familiar to her. She knew 
how to die, and had those who loved her on the far 
shore; but she did not know how to go into the work- 
house, and she had not a single friend there. 

But as the summer passed on, and the few shillings 
she could earn failed to keep her and Gideon in food, 
to say nothing of rent and clothing, Abigail knew that 
nothing else lay before them. At last one morning, 
bidding farewell to no one, and with nothing in her 
possession but her husband’s old Bible and the few 
articles of clothing belonging to herself and Gideon, 
she set off on the long day’s tramp the end of which 
was the solitary refuge left to her. 

‘* Where are we goin’, mother?” asked Gideon. 

‘*To another house, my lad,” she answered. 

**Ts it my father’s house?” he asked again. 

**No,” she said. 

**Ts it God’s house?” he went on. 





“No, no,” she cried; “it’s the workhouse. Yet, 
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may be, it’s God’s house to us, if it’s his will we are to 
live in it.” 
OHAPTER VI.—FOREWARNINGS. 

It had been in fact a great surprise to Dick Medli- 
cott to find the law altogether on his side in the un- 
scrupulous act he had just committed. In London he 
had fallen in with a broken-down and drunken law 
yer’s clerk who had put into his head to assert his 
unjust and unjustifiable, yet legal, claim to his step 
mother’s property. He knew very well that a word of 
warning to his father would have put matters right, 
by causing him to make a will securing to his wife 
the fruits of her own and her father’s labors. But no 
such friendly warning bad reached Richard Medlicott 
or Abigail; and the law itself pronounced his title as 
eldest son absolute. 

There was naturally a bitter feeling against him 
throughout all the country-side ; and never was a man 
more completely sent to Coventry. Men who were 
not at all sensitive to high or fine feelings of honor 
turned their backs upon him; and Abigail’s old friends 
and employers openly denounced him. Not a single 
soul, except Jenkins of the ‘‘Barley Mow,” was 
friendly with him, and no workman would admit him 
as a companion in his work. More serious still, as it 
seemed to him, no tenant offered himself for the cot- 
tage left vacant by the dressmaker and her mother; 
and his other tenant, a man working on the railway, 
was looking out for another home, and he and his 
wife refused to exchange even a brief good-day with 
him. There was a general impression abroad that 
some very signal judgment would befall him or the 
houses so unfairly come by; and considering how 
regularly Dick went to bed drunk, leaving his fire 
and candle to burn themselves out, and how dry the 
half-timber walls and thatched roof were, there would 
be nothing miraculous or marvelous in the fact if the 
cottages had all been burnt down to the ground in « 
single night. “ 

Uader the influence of his friend, the London lawyer, 
and of Jenkins of the ‘‘ Barley Mow,” Dick Medlicott 
had gone further than he intended to do in turning his 
step-mother and half-brother out of doors, and forcing 
them into the workhouse. His own half-formed notion, 
dimly floating in his muddled brain, had been to make 
himself master of this house and to keep them still at 
home in it, knowing what a thrifty, industrious house 
keeper Abigail was, and how much work could be got 
out of Gideon by good management. He had never 
counted upon living absolutely alone in the old place, 
with no more frequented road than the Watling Street 
running past it, and a mile away from the “‘ Barley 
Mow,” with a homeward path from it not quite as safe 
as he could wish when he had had a drop too much. If 
Gideon had been at home he could have kept him 
waiting his pleasure to guide him along the rough 
field track, skirting deep ditches where there was often 
water enough to drown a man; and over the up- 
guarded foot-bridge, with not even a hand-rail to steady 
one’s self by, under which the brown stream some- 
times rushed with a swift and swirling current. As it 
was, he dared not get as drunk as he could wish: he 
could never go far enough to reach the point at which 
drunkenness was a pleasure to him. He cursed the 
out-of-way place and the rough road every night; but 
no cursing tended to mend matters. 

Besides all this, Dick found that, after all, the small 
income was avery trifling affair. Abigail, by her cease- 
less thrift and management, would have made it 
enough for herself and Gideon to live happily on; but 
it did not go far towards the maintenance of a man 
idle and self-indulgent as he was. He had lost one 
tenant, and the other was going; oddly enough, the 
bees, too, were dying; the neighbors said because 
Abigail had forgotten to tell them there was a death in 
the house, and had not even bound a bit of crape on 
the hives. The summer was a wet one, and when the 
autumn came there was scarcely any fruit on the 
famous pear and plum-trees; and as he had neglected 
the garden in the spring-time there was but a poor 
store of vegetables for the winter. Dick had come 
down from London fancying he should be quite a gen- 
tleman, with three cottages and more than two acres of 
land of his own, and his step-mother and Gideon to 
wait upon his pleasure. But how different was the 
reality ! 

It was a relief for him one day to see the postman, 
who rarely turned aside to Watling Street, come up 
the narrow garden walk with a letter in his hand. 
Dick was in low spirits that morning, as he usually 
was until noon had passed and he found his way to 
the “Barley Mow.” The postman spoke not a word, 
but delivered his letter into his hand and strode away 
again. He opened it and found it contained these 
lines, written in a large and clear, though clumsy 
hand : 

‘‘ Bread of deceit is sweet to a man, but afterwards 
his mouth shall be filled with gravel.” 

‘* Whoso curseth his father or his mother, his lamp 
shall be put out in obscure darkness.” 
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‘‘ An inheritance may be gotten hastily at the begin- | 
ning, but the end thereof shall not be blessed.” | 

‘‘He that being often reproved hardeneth his 
heart shall soon be destroyed, and that wituout | 
remedy.” 

The paper was signed by all the men and women 
who had been in the hubit of meeting every Wednes- 
day evening in Richard Medlicott’s cottage. Dick 
read the verses and they haunted him. As he stum- 
bled homeward along through the dense darkness of 
the winter uights, he found himself repeating the 
words, ‘‘ His lamp shall be put out in obscure dark- 
ness ;” whilst often, as he sat at his solitary and 
meager meals, for which he had no appetite, his con- 
science would whisper, ‘‘His mouth shall be filled | 
with gravel.” After the busy roar of London streets 
and the constant hustling among his fellowmen who 
bore him no ill-will, this dread stillness of the country, 
haunted by threatenings like these, made his bastily- 
gotten inheritance hateful to him. 

“If yo’ ever think of parting with your houses and 
land,” said Jenkins to him one day; ‘“‘yo'll give me | 
the first refusal of them 7” 

Jenkins had had his eye on Abigail's cottages for | 


BENISON. 
By tHE Rey. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 
| \HE cloud that drinks the river 
Gives the rain ; 

And the heated lights that quiver 
On the plain, 

By and by are through ; 

And then comes the dew. 

So the trouble and the sighing 
Bless the heart; 

And the days of want and crying, 
When we part, 

By and by are through ; 

And then comes the dew. 


A GULF-COAST CITY. 
By Kirk Monroe. 
‘T IKE the harbors of all ports on the Gulf of Mexico, 
that of Tampa, Fla., is so shallow and filled with 


reefs and bars that itis only navigated with the extrem- 
est difficulty, and the weary sea-tossed traveler en route to 


many a long year, never believing she would scrape | Tampa attaches an exaggerated importance to a place 
together money enough to buy them back. But now | that can only be attained after so great labor. As he 
was his opportunity. Dick was deeply in his debt, | comes within sight of the town he imagines his vexa- 
having been made welcome to arything in the ‘‘ Bar- | tious delays to be nearly over, when suddenly the 


ley Mow,” but seeing nothing of the long score chalked 


up against him on the back of the cellar door, and 
transferred to Jenkins’s books every Sunday morning 
whilst the house was closed during church time. Jen- 
kins was in haste to get possession of the houses, for 
they were already showing signs of decay. The thatch 


of the unoecupied cottage was looking damp and mil- | 


dewed, and the gardens were getting full of weeds, 
and the trees and hedges were untrimmed. Jenkins 
began to think he must push Dick on, or the place 
would lose half it$ value. 

“I’ve a good mind to sell ’em,” answered Dick 
heavily, ‘‘and go back to London; there’s some life 
there. But I'll ask lawyer Corfield about the price 
afore saying anything to you. Yo’re over sharp for 
me, yo’ are, Jenkins.” 

Dick meant the last words as a compliment, but 
Jenkins had been drinking slowly all day, and was in 
an irritable and uncertain temper. Ie took them as 
an insult, especia!ly as they were coupled with a refer- 
ence to Dick’s other friend, the London lawyer. He 
turned away with a sneer to the desk where his ledger 
lay, in a corner behind the settle. 

‘I’m a-lookin’ what your score is, Dick Medlicott,” 
he said; ‘‘and whenever you sell Watling Street 
houses there’ll be my score to pay. Lawyer's price 
here or lawyer’s price there, yo’ll have to pay me my 
score.” 

“‘Tll pay it now if yo’re hard up for money,” an- 
swered Dick, carelessly ; ‘‘ how much is it?” 

‘‘Over forty pounds,” said Jenkins, in a tone of 
sulky triumph. 

Over forty pounds! Dick had never possessed five 
pounds at once in his life, and here was Jenkins telling 
him that when he sold his inheritance over forty 
pounds must be paid out of the sum he would receive. 
He had often paid small sums for his liquor; and had 
but a dim idea that he might be in debt, as Jenkins 
had never mentioned it till now. As his brain, sobered 
by the shock, cleared a little, and he saw the trap into 
which he had let himself be drawn, his anger rose. 
He flung the tankard that was in his hand at Jenkins, 
who was standing with the lid of the desk resting on 
his head. 

‘*You’re a swindlin’ raskill!” he shouted. 

Two or three minutes later Dick Medlicott found 
himself pitched and kicked into the village street and 
the door of the public house locked against him. He 
had left his coat inside, but presently it was flung 
out to him through the winéow. The night was very 
dark and cold, as he wrapped it well about him; and, 
swearing savagely at every step, he set his face home- 
ward. 

It was so dark that more than once he missed his 
footing, and fell heavily on the ground, lying there 
hciplessly until the sharp and bitter sting of the frost 
forced him to rise and stumble on again. He knew 
that if he had been as drunk as usual he would have 
been found by some passer-by, next morning, a man 
frozen to death. For very dread of crossing the foot- 
bridge beneath which the icy stream was flowing not 
noisily but stealthily, with its half-frozen waters, he 


lingered till every limb was benumbed, and then he 
crept over it on all fours, with great drops of moist- 


ure starting out on his foreherd in spite of his num- 
bness. ‘‘ His lamp shall be put out in obscure dark- 
ness,” he muttered half aloud. But he crawled across 
in safety, and reached home at last, too weary and 
too chilled to do anything but crawl into bed, dressed 
as he was, and sleep off both his fatigue and drunken- 
ness. 
[ To be continued.} 


steamer, Which has brought him from Cedar Keys or 
| Key West, drops anchor four miles out in the bay, and 
with a prolonged succession of ear-piercing blasts from 
| her steam whistie announces her arrival to the distant 
|town. After an hour or more of waiting the whistle 
| blasts are answered and a nondescript, dirty rattle- 
trap of a craft, known as the ‘ Eva,” comes slowly, 
wheezing and pufling, down the crooked channel. To 
tLis apology for a steamboat the passengers and their 
baggage are transferred, and finally, some hours after 
having reached the ancorage, agrive at their destina- 
tion. Or the traveller may reach Tampa by means of 
stage from Ocala, one hundred miles away and the 
present terminus of the nearest railway. But as the 
stages bear the same relation to the well-appointed 
Concord coaches to which the Northerner is accustomed 
as the ‘‘ Eva” does to a Sound steamer, and the road 
from Ocala to Tampa is as full of ruts and roots as 
Tampa Bay is of sandbars anc shell banks, this alter- 
native presents: drawbacks which ar2 worthy of con- 
sideration. 

Tampa once reached is found to be a sleepy, shabby 
Southern town, with wide streets innocent of other 
pavement than that offered by the deep, loose, white 
sand of the country, wooden sidewalks, wooden 
houses and stores, some of which are painted and as 
many Only tinted a delicate gray by the action of the 
weather, and seven or eight hundred inhabitants who 
transact whatever business they may have on hand in 
the leisurely manner peculiar to Southerners—with 
whom neither time nor money seems to be an object. 
A perpetual Sabbatic hush reigns over the place; the 
sandy streets eehoing to no rattle of vehicles, there 
being no railroad on which the locomotive may declare 
its noisy presence, no wharves at which ships may be 
loaded and unloaded, and in fact almost no cause for 
the innumerable noises generally heard in a city of the 
size and importance of Tampa. The very garrison of 
two companies of U. 5S. artillery stationed here at Fort 
Brooke has no powder with which to fire the usual 
morning and evening gun; neither have they a band, 
and the shrill bugle calls for reveille, guard mount, 
retreat, tattoo and taps, which ring out so clearly 
on the still air that they are heard at the limits 
of the corporation, furnish almost the only sounds 
of active human life to, be heard in all Tampa. It 
is a perfect place for rest, sleep, dreams and 
meditation; I cannot add ‘for writing,” because 
in this somnolent air one becomes so lazy that the task 
of ordinary letter-writing assumes monumental pro- 
portions. 

Now, having shown the unpleasant side of Tampa, 
I will reverse the picture and attempt to convey some 
idea of what a really delightful old place it proves 
itself—when you have once reached it. First of all 
a few lines a la Baedecker are necessary to convey a 
proper geographical, historical and general idea of 
Tampa. Itis situated half way down the west coast 
of Fiorida, on the northern limit of the tropical region, 
at the head of Tampa Bay, thirty-five miles from the 
Gulf, and at the mouth of Hillsborough River. 

Tampa, or as the Spaniards called it, Hspiritu Santo 
Bay has occupied a place in history ever since the 
earliest Spanish occupation of the country, and it was 
at its head that the intrepid De Soto landed when 
about to set out on the memorable march of explora- 
tion which ended in the discovery of the Mississippi. 

Early in the Seminole war Fort Brooke was estab- 
lished at the mouth of Hillsborough River, and during 
that memorable struggle it formed a base of supplies 
and of operations. The civilians who inevitably at- 
tach themselves to a military post during a war formed 








the nucleus of the present city; which, from being a 
point of the utmost importance and greatest activity 
during the Seminole war, soon afterward sank almost 
into insignificance, and from which it has only been 
rescued during the past four or five years by a few 
streams from the vast wave of immigration which is 
now sweeping over Florida. 

At present Tampa contains two small hotels, another 
in the process of erection; several pleasant boarding 
houses; two churches, Methodist and Roman Catholic ; 
three weekly papers, of which two are superfluous; 
arope ferry across Hillsborough River; one stone 
house, erected as an advertisement for a patent arti- 
ficial stone; an efficient street-cleaning department in 
the shape of great numbers of turkey buzzards which 
are protected by law, and which do their work thor- 
oughly and expeditiously; oneof the most healthy 
situations on the coast; a bountiful supply of water 
only afew feet beneath the surface of the ground; a 
daily mail from the North; a line of telegraph, which 
*3 sometimes in working order and as often is not; the 
prospect of a railroad within a year; implicit confi- 
dence in its own prosperous future, and an unlimited 
supply of a glorious climate that I know is unequaled 
in the South, and I feel confident is unsurpassed in the 
world. 

Fort Brooke, having been abandoned as a military 
post for many years, has recently been reoccupied as 
a summer station for the troops from Key West, it be- 
ing asanitarium into which yellow fever has never yet 
succeeded in penetratihg. There is no fort—only a 
camp, and long, low buildings of wood for officers’ 
quarters, storehouses, etc. The encampment, situated 
on a slight rise of ground bounded on two sides by the 
waters of the river and bay, is shaded by superb old 
live-oaks festooned with Spantsh moss, their gnarled 
old limbs hidden beneath masses of tiny ferns and 
delicate air plants. Among their rugged boles nestle 
the white tents of the men; and when at night these 
are tinged with the red light of the camp-fires, or 
bathed in the mellow glory of a tropical moon whose 
rays dance in a broad band of silver across the waters 
of the bay, or snatch a passing gleam from the bayonet 
of the slow-pacing sentry, the scene is one of fascina- 
ting beauty. ‘‘ What an unrivaled situation for a great 
hotel!” is the one exclamation of ali visitors to this 
most beautiful of Southern government posts. The 
present garrison of Fort Brooke consists of two com- 
panies of the 3d Artillery, recently transferred to this 
post from Forts Hamilton and Schuyler, in New York 
harbor, and the officer in command is Captain George 
Barstow, late commandant at Fort Schuyler. The of- 
ficers and their wives form a very agreeable addition 
to Tampa society. 

There are not many pleasant drives about Tampa, 
and but two of those already opened are worth the 
trouble of undertaking. One of these is to the Sulphur 
Spring, which boils up from a rocky basin some fifty 
feet in diameter, five miles north of the town. It is 
deep down in a little hammock surrounded by pine | 
woods, and the road to it is bounded for miles on either 
side by young orange groves, of which most of the 
owners are settlers from Maine, Connecticut and Ne- 
braska, and officers of the army who have been stationed 
at Ft. Brooke. Although in these piney lands the soil 
is so light and poor that until within five years it was 
considered almost worthless, and old residents laughed 
at the settlers who first attempted to cultivate, and 
designated them as ‘‘ Yankee greenhorns” who 
didn’t know poor land when they saw it, these same 
settlers who five and six years ago obtained their lands 
for little or nothing are offered thirty and forty dollars 
per acre for it, and it is steadily increasing in value. 
To-day the thrifty, dark green orange grows almost 
ready to bear, and the neat little frame houses of the 
‘‘Yankee greenhorns” are proofs of what industry 
and perseverance may accomplish under discouraging 
circumstances, and have taught the native Floridians 
a lesson by which they are already beginning to profit 
and which will prove of untold value to them. While 
the settler in these piney lands is waiting for his own 
grove to reach the fruit-bearing age, he readily supports 
himself and family by taking charge of groves belong- 
ing to non-resident owners, who pay from $100 to $200 
per year to have them cared for. 

Another pleasant drive is aeross the river and out 
on Gadsden’s Point, where’are the one storehouse of the 
community, the anchorage, and a number of young 
orange and lemon groves. Both of these drives must, 
however, be made into shell roads before they can 
become very popular or be thoroughly enjoyed. 

To the sportsman Tampa Bay offers fish in numbers 
and variety exceeding his fondest hopes; but the 
woods and fields in the immediate vicinity of, and 
for several miles from, town are almost devoid of 
game. Deer, turkey, wild cats, alligators, ducks and 
quail can, however, be found in comparative abun- 
dance by going from ten to twenty miles in search of 
them; and from regular hunters both game! and fish 
can always Le obtained for the table, 
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As for fruits, those now in season and abundant are 
oranges, lemons, limes, citron, guavas, the avocata, or as 
itis commonly called alligator pear, and sugar apples, 
which look like an artichoke, but are sweet as honey. 
Tomatoes, radishes and cucumbers are already being 
shipped from here to the New York markets, and 
green peas, string beans and beets appear daily on the 
dinner table. A few days ago I ate a portion of a 
large and delicious watermelon that had just been 
brought in from the field. Indeed there is no reason 
why, in this climate, garden vegetables should not be 
had during every month of the year. While sweet 
potatoes are the staple product, Irish potatoes @0 very 
well if the seed, brought from the North, is renewed 
each year. During this holiday week the weather has 
been delightful; bright clear days, with the mercury 
standing at an average height of 75 degrees, and cool 
nights. To-day, the last of the year, is unusually cold 
in consequence of the north wind that is blowing, and 
at sunrise the thermometer registered 42 degrees. 

The average temperature of the west coast of Florida 
is milder and more equable than that of east; and 
when its railroad is completed, and a first-class hotel 
is ready for guests, there will be no more charming 
nor popular place on the west coast in which to pass 
the winter months than this same City of Tampa. 








CHRIST AS A REFORMER. ' 
By Lyman ABportr. 


HEN Christ came upon the earth, the religious 
{V life of God's people expressed itself in forms 
rendered sacred by long usage, if mere usage ever can 
make sacred, and rendered obligatory by ecclesiastical 
enactment, if mere ecclesiastical enactment can ever 
create av obligation. Under the influences which 
Christ set in motion, the religious forms and methods 
of expression, whether intellectual in the creed or 
ritualistic in the worship, have been entirely changed. 
Not only are the forms of Christianity widely different 
from those of Judaism, but the forms of Judaism 
theraselves have changed. The sacred symbolism 
which centered in and about the temple no longer 
exists; the synagogue worship itself has been modi- 
fied, and is even now undergoing revolution; so that 
those who have most persistently resisted the influence 
of Jesus Christ have yet insensibly and unconsciously 
yielded toit. In the truest sense of the term, Christ 
re-formed the religious creeds and rituals of the church. 
Our lesson for to-day naturally leads us to a study of 
the principles upon which he has acted in effecting 
this reformation. 

The first thing to be noticed is that he made no 
attack on the old creeds and the old liturgy ; he made 
no attempt to foment discontent with them; he made 
no assault, direct or indirect, npon them. On the con- 
trary, he acquiesced in them; bade his disciples do 
what the doctors of the law bade them do; custom- 
arily attended the great feasts at the temple, and 
habitually attended and took part in the ordinary 
synagogue services. When he and his disciples were 
assailed for their disregard of church regulations he 
defended that disregard; and on occasion he caustic- 
ally rebuked the leaders of the church for the flagrant 
inconsistency between their lives and their religious 
professions; but his example gives no sanction for 
the too frequent method of would-be reformers In bit- 
terly assailing the intellectual beliefs or the liturgical 
practices of tueir contemporaries. His method of 
reformation was by inspiring in his disciples a new 
life, leaving the old forms to drop off and the new 
forms to take their place as the new life itself de- 
veloped them. In his teaching life was always treated 
as the essential; forms as non-essentials; neither to be 
defended nor to be assailed. Forms are like the trunk 
of the tree, put out for its protection by the life within. 
They are like the blossoms on the tree; when the 
fruit no longer needs them they will drop of them- 
selves. Two striking illustrations of these principles 
of Christ are afforded by his treatment of fasting and 
of tlie Sabbath. 

1. Fasting.—The Jewish religion, as it existed under 
Moses, was essentially a joyous religion. In its calen- 
dar there was but one national fast day, the Day of 
Atonement. But the nation had made successive ad- 
ditions to this one day of mourning in commemoration 
of special national calamities, and to this the stricter 
of the Pharisees had added two weekly fasts, on the 
second and the fifth days, because on the fifth Moses 
was believed to have gone up Mount Sinai, and on the 
secend to have come down again. As if this were not 
enough. special fasts were added for special purposes ; 
to obtain auspicious dreams, to secure the fulfillment 
or to escape the fulfillment of a dream, to secure a de- 
sired good or to avert a threatened ill. These fasts 
were nominally voluntary; but that kind of pressure 
which religious teachers so well know how to exert 
was continually brought to bear upon the people to in- 





1 International Sunday-sehoo!l Lessen for Jan, 29th, 1882. Mark li,, 


duce them to impose upon themselves these often worse 
than useless deprivations. Christ made no attack upon 
the fasting or the fasters; no ridicu’e of their ceremo- 
nial, no sneer at their motives is to be found anywhere 
in his teaching. He simply abstained from fasting 
himself, an:l by his example encouraged his immediate 
followers to abstain also. 

When he was called to account for this disregard of 
one of the religious forms of his time he answered in 


genuine expression of a real sorrow; that his disci- 
ples had no need to fast, for their experience was a 
joyous not a sorrowing one; that they were like the 


to claim his bride, and that so long as the wedding 
festivities lasted, so long as the bridegroom was with 
them, they could not mourn, and therefore they should 
not fast.' He then went on to illustrate, by two signif- 


put into old forms. The garments of the East were 
made sometimes of leather, sometimes of cloth; the 
leather which had not been dressed and _ the 
cloth which had not been fulled, that is, soaked 
and cleansed with water, was sure to shrink ; if such 
undressed or unfulled material was used in re- 
pairing a garment the shrinkage would tear the old 
and n:ake a worse rent than before. The bottles of the 
East were and still are made of skins of animals. If 
wine not yet fully fermented were put in such bottles 
its expansion in the fermentation would inevitably 
burst the bottle, and destroy alike the wine and the 
wine-skin. 

The Christian religion cannot be patched on to the 
Jewish ; the Christian life cannot be put into the Jew- 
ish forms. This is the special application. But the 
general principle is one of universal application. 
Spiritual life must always produce its own form, its 
own externgl expression. The life of one heart cannot 
be put into the utterance of another’s lips, nor the life 
of one century into the utterance of a previous century. 
The Roman Catholic must not expect the spiritual ex- 
perience of the Protestant to find its expression in 
the ritualism of Rome; the Episcopalian must not ex- 
pect the religious life of the Quaker to find its expres- 
sion in the liturgies of the Anglican Church; the nine- 
teenth century cannot put its experience into the 
cast-off creeds of the sixteenth century. There may 
be a defect in the Protestant experience. The way to 
remedy that defect, however, is not by changing the 
Protestant form, but by changing the Protestant life. 
It may indicate a lack in the Quaker that baptism and 
the communion have no spiritual significance to him, 
but that lack is to be supplied not by imposing bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper upon him by a law, but by 
developing in him the life which finds expression in 
these symbols. The nineteenth century belief may be 
false, or it may be vague and shadowy and indistinct; 
but whatever defects there may be in it they cannot 
be cured by requiring either the laity or the ministers 
to submit to a sixteenth century expression. The life of 
faith must be deepened, widened and strengthened, and 
then left to discover or to create its own natural ex- 
pression. There may be—it seems to me there is—a 
characteristic lack of humility and consciousness of 
sin befere God in the Christian experience of the 
church of to-day. The remedy is not to be found in 
requiring men to profess the doctrine of the fall, or a 
philosophy of depravity, but in deepening their sense 
of sin and awakening within them an experience of 
humility. This, once produced, will find its own ex- 
pression both in the utterances of the creed and in the 
forms of worship. Historically, the substitution of 
Christian forms for Jewish, and of Protestant forms 
for Romish, has been due, not to criticisms upon the 
preceding forms, but to a development of a new life 
which the old forms were inadequate to express. 

2. The Sabbath. Even more striking as an illustra- 
tion of Christ’s method of reforming religious symbol- 
ism is his treatment of the Sabbath. When, after 
nearly four centuries of unintermitted toil, the chil- 
dren of Israel were brought out of their bondage, one 
of the first and best gifts bestowed upon them by God 
was that of a weekly rest-day. To prevent the relapse 
of the nation into its old habit of drudgery this rest- 
day was secured to them by severe penalties against 
all who should violate it. Throughout the Jewish 
history this day remained as a monument and 
a memorial. Its observance was always accounted 
by the prophets as a sign of religious revival, its 
neglect as an evidence of religious apostasy. The 





1 There is some question among scholars as to the application 
of this metaphor. Its significance seems to me unmistakable. 
“Christ is the bridegroom, the church is the bride; the ordained 
teachers in the church are the children of the bride-chamber who are 
instrumental in bringing together bride and groom ; the whole period 
of time intermediate between Christ's first public ministry and hts | 
second coming is the wedding-feast, during which the children of the | 
bride-chamber are bringing their Lord to the bride; the marriayve 
supper of the Lamb in the heavenly kingdom is the final consumma- 
tien of the wedding ceremonies.” See my Commentary on Matthew 





18-28; iii., 1-5. 


effect that fasting was simply useful when it was the | 


groomsmen at a weddirg; that he had come to earth | 


icant similes, the truth that new life can never be | 





Pharisees still regarded it as a feast, not as a fast day ; 
but they had hedged it about with minute regulations 
which, destroying its liberty, had despoiled it of its 
rest. It was seriously argued that to walk upon the 
grass with nailed shoes was a violation of the Sabbath 
because it was a kind of threshing, and to catch a flea 
upon one’s person was a violation because it was a 
| kind of hunting ; and it was gravely debated whether 
| one might eat a fresh egg on the first day of the week 





since, in the order of nature, it had probably been pre- 
| pared by the hen on the seventh. ! 

Christ made no attack upon the Sabbath. He did 
| not initiate any attack upon the Pharisaic Sabbath 
| regulations. He seems to have customarily observed 
| the day ; at least he attended the synagogue worship 
| on that day and took part therein. But his own free 
| and joyous life imparted itself to bis disciples; his 
own quiet disregard of the burdensome ceremonial- 
ism was imitated by his disciples. The Pharisees for- 
bade healing on the Sabbath. Are there not, they 
| said, six daysin which men may come to be healed? 
Christ publicly, and without any hesitation, broke over 
this rule and cured the sick on the seventh as on any 
other day. Deducing a law from Nehemiah’s edict 
prohibiting the traders from bringing their merchan- 
dise into Jerusalem on the Sabbath to sell, the Phar- 
isees had prohibited all bearing of burdens on that 
day. Christ, when he healed the paralytic or the 
impotent, told him to take up the mattress on which 
he lay and carry it off as he would on any other day. 
His disciples, catching hia spirit, when walking through 
the wheat field plucked the ears of wheat and ate 
them, rubbing them in their hands to separate the 
kernel from the chaff. When they were assailed for 
this violation of the specific Pharisaic regulations, 
which forbade one to pluck the ears of grain because 
that would be a kind of reaping, Christ answered 
not only by pointing them to an Old Testament illus- 
tration of the truth that all ceremonial and ritualistic 
laws are subordinate to human welfare, but by de- 
claring broadly and generically that the Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath; that itis in 
the truest sense of the term man’s day; and, hence, 
whatever is for man’s highest and truest welfare is 
appropriate for the day whose observance is always to 
be tested by its usefulness for the human race. 

I have said that Christ’s treatment of the Sabbath 
affords a more striking illustration of his method as a 
reformer even than his treatment of fasting. The 
effect was certainly more striking, for the fasting is 
still maintained in the Christian church but the Jew- 
ish Sabbath has been entirely superseded. The cur- 
rent nction that Christ and his Apostles authoritatively 
substituted the first day of the week for the seventh 
is absolutely without any authority in the New Testa- 
ment. Christ’s own life and example inspired his 
immediate digciples toa most un-Pharisaic freedom 
in their treatment of the Jewish Sabbath even while 
they still remained Jews. His death and entombment 
rendered it impossible for them to observe any longer 
the day in which their Lord lay in the tomb as one of 
festivity and rejoicing ; his reaurrection on the follow- 
ing day they could not fail to remember with special 
gladness. As gradually the Christian church lost its 
Jewish character, and its Jewish membership became 
merged in the world-wide membership, the historical 
associations which had given sacredness to the seventh 
day were forgotten, the associations which gave 
peculiar sacredness to the resurrection day became 
predominant, and thus Christian experience found its 
new expression not only in a new day but in a new 
and better method of ebservance. The day that had 
memorialized simply rest, henceforward, and more and 
more, memorialized a new and divine life. It is not 
cognate to my theme to-day to enter into a discussion 
of the much-disputed Sabbath question; but it is cog- 
nate tosay thatallattempts, whencesoever they emanate, 
to improve on the joyous freedom of the Christian’s 
Lord’s day the regulations either of the Pharisees of 
the first century or of the Mosaic ritwal is an attempt 
to put the new wine of Christian life into old bottles, 
only tolerable because it is so much better than the 
contemporaneous attempt, ignoring that life altogether, 
to substitute for the joyous Christian festival the 
pagan exercises of a Christless Sun-day. 

QUESTIONS. 

Is fasting called for in the Christian church ? 

Describe an Oriental wedding and apply the descrip- 
tion in explanation of Mark ii., 19. 

Tell the story of David's taking of the shew-bread. 

What lessons respecting the Lord’s day may be 
gathered from Christ’s declarations in Mark ii., 27, 
28 ? 

What does Paul teach respecting the application of 
the Sabbath ? 

What other important declarations of Christ respect- 
ing this day are to be found in the Gospels? 





1 Details respecting the Pharisaic regulations will be found in the 





ix, 15, 


lives of Christ by Geikie, Farrar, and Abbott. 
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8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 

By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

Centrat Taouent.— Keeping the Sabbath-day holy 

1. To teach the origin of the Sabbath. 

Call upon a number of the children individually to 
repeat the Fourth Commandment. Afterward let the 
whole class repeat it in concert. Ask them when and 
how the commandment was given. Tell them how 
the first Sabbath was observed by the Lord himself 
long before the command given to Moses: ‘‘ The Lord 
rested the seventh day, wherefore the Lord blessed the 
Sabbath-day and hallowed it.” Let the teacher ask 
the children why they think God made the Sabbath. 
If they do not themselves suggest it, they should be 
taught that the Sabbath was given to us as a day in 
which to get ready for heaven by going to church and 
Sunday-school; as a day in which to grow strong in 
body by resting; as a day to teach us how far from 
care and how peaceful it will be in heaven, indeed as 
a picture of heaven. 

2, To teach that the Pharisees falsely observed the 
Sabbath. 

Tell the following story: A wood-chopper went to 
his work early every morning In the week carrying 
his ax on his shoulders, excepting on Sundays, and 
then he carried the ax under his coat out of sight. 
Ask the children if they know of any people who do 
not keep Sunday under their coats when they seem 
to be very good outside? Tell them then of the strict 
laws of the Pharisees, who said it was breaking the 
Sabbath for a man to walk with shoes that had nails in 
them, for that was ‘‘ carrying a burden.” That it was 
breaking the Sabbath also to walk on the grass, for 
that was a kind of threshing; or to let corn lie on 
the ground after feeding fowls or animals, for the seed 
might grow and thus the dropping of the corn become 
akindof planting. They even said a Jew must not move 
hand or foot from sunrise to sunset on the Sabbath! 

Tell the children that those Pharisees found fault 
with Jesus because he made a sick man well on the 
Sabbath, and because he told a sick man whom he 
had cured to carry away his bed, and because he let 
his disciples gather food to eat on the Sabbath when 
they were hungry. Compare the Pharisees with the 
man who did not keep Sunday under his coat; in 
their ways they seemed to be very good, but in their 
hearts they wanted to kill Jesus. 

3. To teach the children how they may please God 
on the Sabbath. 

Ask the children which they like: to sit still on the 
Sabbath and do nothing, or have something to do that 
Jesus would not be displeased with them for doing. 
Recall what Jesus did, and tell them that they may do 
likewise; that is, eat when they are hungry and help 
the sick. Suggest some proper employments, such as 
learning to write the names of Jesus, drawing maps of 
Palestine and pictures of edifices mentioned in the 
Bibie either on their slates or in Sand; setting up 
Noah’s ark and the animals, telling the story about 
them either to themselves or to others; learning to 
read in the Bible, singing hymns, and even having a 
church or a Sunday-school with their little friends. I 
think a child may be taught to play to the glory of 
God, and thus come to call the Sabbath a delight. 
Such a course will be far more likely to make them 
Sabbath observers—not only when they are growing 
up, but when they are grown—than if a strict, severe 
observance of the day had engendered a dislike for 
the Sabbath. 

Symno. Girr.—A card to represent the table of the 
law, on which is printed, ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath- 
day to keep it holy.” Send 10 cents to Harry Angell, 
354 Fourth Avenue, for specimens of symbol gifts for 
first quarter. 
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THE OLD SQUARE AND HIS WIFE. 
A BIT OF NEW ERGLAND LIFE AS IT WAS. 
By Amanpa B. Haragis. . 
“T T was in my early childhood that I spent three 
years at Squire Talbot’s, on Green Ridge—this 
country is all hills and ridges. He was more than 
‘well off,” a large farmer, and the family had every- 
thing and to spare and the best of it, and they were 
open-hearted as the day. 

There it was that I saw the real New England farm- 
life of former days. And it was none too soon, for that 
kind is nearly extinct. I am glad I was born long 
enough ago to have seenit. Itis not agreeable, per- 
haps, to confess one’s self old; but there are compen- 
I am glad to remember the Squire and his 
wife, Jane Jenners the ‘hired girl,” the old kitchen 
as it was, the house and all there was in it, and the 
dwellers round about who would drop in of errands, 
or without any errand, in that informal way which in- 
habitants of cities look upon as so familiar and to be 
frowned down, while we who are country-born and 
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bred, knowing what neighborly kindness and genuine 
good-feeling are at the bottom of it, would not on any 
account have it otherwise. 

And for another reason I was none too soon. 
‘‘Marm,” as her husband usually called her, died in 
the second year of my stay, and in the next the Squire 
followed her. And there are no people of their class 
in existence uow. There is no such girl as Jane was. 
The old house has been built over, the long kitchen 
altered, and the fireplace—that fireplace—bricked up. 

The townspeople spoke of the old gentleman as 
“the Square ;” but if especially friendly towards him 
it was ‘Square Robert,” and to strangers ‘‘ Square 
Robert Talbot” in full. Everybody knew him, and 
everybody had business with him. He had been the 
leading magistrate for five-and-fotty years, and had 
velped to settle more law suits and been referee in 
more cases than any other man in the county. And 
he officiated at the marriage of more couples than the 
minister himself. He was now about eighty, a hale 
and hearty old man, portly and of rather imposing 
presence, and looked in the face like the portraits of 
Dr. Johnson. But when he was dressed in an antique 
coat with lapels and broad cuffs, and had along pipe 
in his mouth, he only seemed to lack a wig, ruffles and 
shoe-buckles to have belonged with the good fellow- 
ship men who sat with Sir Roger de Coverley around 
the table in those pictures in ‘‘ The Spectator.” 

He was not that much-written-about personage, ‘‘a 
gentleman of the old school,” but an old-fashioned 
country magistrate, blunt in speech and rather lacking 
in polish of manners. He preferred sincerity, even to 
rudeness, rather than politeness which had not the 
honest ring to it, and no doubt he erred sometimes in 
his way, though his plainness of speech never made 
him an enemy. 

A little testy was ‘‘the Square,” even to ‘‘Marm;” 
apt to be dissatisfied with what was done by the per- 
sons about him, and to praise the absent ones. When 
his daughter was living at home she could not always 
suit him, but after she had gone it was, to his wife, 
‘‘Why can’t you do it as Dolly did? There was never 
anybody that suited me as Dolly did.” And after 
‘‘marm” was gone there was nobody like her, for 
‘*she always knew just how I wanted a thing done.” 

He did no work when I knew him (and, in fact, 
never had done much), but rode off almost every day, 
on some district, town or county business, in a high- 
backed sleigh in winter, and in the summer ina green- 
bodied chaise, unless ‘‘marm” wanted to go some- 
where, in which case he took one of the wagons. One 
of the many horses was for his special use, a powerful 
black horse with a star in his- forehead, whom he 
vddressed as ‘‘Dobbin;” and the old lady had one 
likewise at her service, but she did not now often go 
abroad, for she was growing feeble. 

He was a high liver, and not only knew what was 
good but how it must be cooked to be made good ; 
and he always expected to find a rich and generous 
meal awaiting him on his return. Jane Jenners or 
Maria, the wife of the married son, used to keep one 
of the grandchildren on the watch at the western 
window of the kitchen to see when he began to ascend 
the ridge. It was a long pull, and there was plenty 
of time to have the food served just right and piping hot. 

One morning he picked out a very nice juicy piece 
of beef which he said he wanted to have roasted for 
supper. 

‘* Roasted from a string, Jane,” he said, as he took 
down his hat; ‘‘there is no other way that it tastes so 
good” (and he was right), ‘‘and be sure that you do 
itso. Ican always tell the difference between meat 
that is hung before the fire and meat that is cooked in 
an oven.” 

Now Jane Jenners was doing a great Saturday’s 
baking in the brick oven, and she said she had some- 
thing to do besides watehing a roast swing before the 
fire, and tend and turn it, and wait upon it ; and as for 
the children, ‘‘they no need to do it; they ought to 
have Saturday afternoon to play. And I’m going to 
bake that meat in the oven,” said she. And she did. 
But toward sunset she kept her eye on the road, 
and by the time ‘‘the Square” had alighted at the 
door she had the meat suspended by a string before a 
roaring fire, and when he came in it was slowly 
scorching and shedding its rich juices into the dripping- 
pan below and filling all the house with its savory 
odor, to his immense satisfaction. And when he put 
the first morsel into his mouth, he could not help 
calling out, ‘‘It is just right, Jane; done toa turn. 
No baked meat forme. I can always tell the differ- 
ence.” 

That very winter he had one of his sick spells, and, 
as usual at such times, he was sure that he was going 
to die. And he began to talk about his funeral. The 
big north pantry was full of meats—turkeys, chickens, 
sirloins, tenderloins and everything—and his thoughts 
turned tothe dinner which would have to be furnished 
for the many friends that would come. 

He called his son’s wife to his bedside and said, 





‘*Maria, I feel that I shall soon go; and it will be 
well to be making preparations. You will have your 
hands full with cooking when the time comes, and I 
think you’d better begin now and make some of those 
chickens into a pie. A chicken-pie will keep. Make 
alarge one, Maria, and make it very rich, and put it 
by for my funeral ; it won’t be long.” 

He would not be satisfied until it was done. Maria 
made it—a chicken-pie, large and rich—and when she 
had taken it out of the oven she carried it and showed 
it to him, and he was highly pleased and ordered it 
set away in ‘‘the cold pantry.” 

After a few days, however, he said he should like to 
taste it to see if it was good, and she might cut out a 
very small piece for him. And a piece was brought 
and eaten, every crumb. Soon he began to get better, 
to sit up in bed, to sit up long enough to have his bed 
made, to have his clothes on, and to think about some- 
thing he could eat, and at last he said, ‘‘ Maria, I feel 
as if I could eat a morsel of that chicken pie”; and he 
did with great relish, and the same the next day, and 
the next, until the old Squire had eaten his “‘ funeral 
baked meats” himself; and he lived nearly two years 


after. (Concluded next week. ) 








BOUILLON. 
By Mrs. Henry Warp BeEcuer. 

N olden times bouillon meant “ beef-tea,” used for 
feeble persons, and scarcely known out of the 
sick room. But fashion makes strange innovations. 
Ere long we may expect to learn that ‘‘ gruels,” ‘‘ sage 
tea,” and ‘‘ ginger tea” are the only suitable drinks or 
refreshments for lunches, ‘‘ high teas” or kettledrums, 
with no spoons from which to sip it, but to be drank 
from the proper kind of bouillon bowls. When this 
has run its course, shall we have the genteel homeo- 
pathic little pills as a ‘“‘ relish” and the high dilution 
tinctures for a beverage? We think even Fashion, all- 
supreme and often supremely ridiculous as she can be, 
can never so fully subjugate her votaries as to bring 
such luxuries in allopathic form into a prominent 
place in ball-rooms or stylish suppers. That would be 
the “last straw,” and downright rebellion would be 
the result unless more skillfully disguised than the 

numerous compounds our mothers used to give. 

Sick people may sip bouillon with a spoon, and not 
boiling hot, when hidden from fashionable eyes. But 
when it becomes one of Fashion’s servants, nospoons ; 
take it hot, and_no wry faces if itscaldthe mouth. Be 
genteel, whatever suffering may come with it. 

But perhaps, after all, this last freak of fashion is 
more sensible than most that come before us. Bouillon 
when properly prepared is verypalatable, and certainly 
nutritious and harmless. One of the best modes of 
preparing it is as follows: Chop raw lean beef very 
fine. and to every pound put a quart of cold water. In 
chopping raw meat it will become matted very closely, 
and in putting it into the soup-digester with the water 
it is best to pull itto pieces, separating itas thoroughly 
as possible, so that the water may penetrate every part 
without obstruction. This done, cover closely and 
set where it will become barely lukewarm in an hour’s 
time. Any close-covered kettle will do, but the regu- 
lar soup-digester is, we think, better, because the 
valve at the top is moved by the steam sufficiently to 
prevent the contents of the kettle from boillng over, 
wasting the bouillon and filling the house with the 
smell. 

Increase the heat slowly after the first hour till it 
begins to simmer, and then shortly comes to a gentle 
boiling. Keep it in that state six hours, stirring now 
and then with a strong wooden spoon, and break up 
the meat, which will be by this time closely. packed 
together. Turn all into an earthen pan, if you have 
one, as tin or iron often gives an unpleasant taste. 
Salt to suit the taste; cover to keep all dust away, and 
let the liquor cool before removing the meat. Squeeze 
the meat very hard as you take it from the liquor. It 
will be utterly tasteless and good for nothing. Skim 
off all the fat from the liquor when perfectly cold. 
Throw in the shell and white of a raw egg, without the 
yolk, put the liquor over the fire in a clean saucepan 
or kettle and bring it quickly to the boiling point. 
Boil rapidly ten minutes. Each quart of water put to 
the raw beef should have simmered down to a pint. 
Then laying a clean thick cloth kept for this special 
purpose into a fine sieve or soup strainer, pour the 
bouillon into it and let it filter through into a large 
bowl leisurely, without an effort to hurry it. By no 
means squeeze the cloth. When all has filtered 


.through the liquor should be a pure, clear amber color, 


without a particle of sediment. 

Some like to give the bouillon a deeper, richer color, 
which can be easily done by burning a little sugar in 
a tin cup onthe range. As soon as the heat has dis- 
solved the sugar, so that it is one big brown puff or 
bubble, stir in three tablespoonfuls of boiling water. 
A very small quantity will suffice to give a rich tint to 
the bouillon, so small that the safest way is to drop in 
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half a teaspoonful at a time; stir well, then taste. 
Be very sure that not enough is added to change the 
flavor or give the least sweetish taste toit. If this 
small quantity does not give the desired color, add a 
few drops more, little by little, tasting each time till it is 
satisfactory. Having once learned, by experimenting, 
it will be no trouble afterward. 

Bouillon for parties, or other entertainments, should 
be served very hot; for family use, or sickness, it 
can be used hot or cold, as preferred. If the quart of 
water put to each pound is reduced to a pint it will, 
when cold, be aclear golden or amber-colored jelly. 
This is excellent, for weak, feeble people, used ice- 
cold, or, if better liked, heated to a liquid form again. 
If this rule is strictly followed success is sure. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


(The editor of this department will be glad to receive queations, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column.) 
vegetable, will you please give it to me through your columns, and 
oblige, A SuBscRIBER, 

Stewed Celery.—Prepare one head of celery, two ounces of 
butter, one ounce of flour, three gills of milk, one-half tea- 
spoonful of pepper, one teaspoonful of salt. Wash the 
celery thoroughly, cut it into inch-lengths, when it should be 
put into a saucepan, covered with boiling water, and cooked 
until tender, the length of time for which depends entirely 
upon the age and quality of the celery. 

When tender the water must be poured off, the milk and 
flour mixed together in a bowl, which season with the pepper 
and salt, and pouring it over the celery, return the sauce- 
pan to the fire, stirring all until the milk boils, when the 
butter must be added and the stew served hot. 

Fried Celery.—Cut the celery into pigges three or four 
inches long ; boil then tender im salted water; drain them. 
Make a batter in the proportion of two eggs to a cupful of 
rich milk, mix flour, or fine bread or cracker crumbs, enough 
to give consistence ; roll the}pieces of celery in it, and fry 
them to a light-brown in hot lard. Serve hot. Celery can 
also be cooked as asparagus, boiled tender and served with 
a white sauce. 

In The Christian Union of December 7 I notice a par&graph in- 
viting your readers to suggest errors in speech with which they come 
in contact. One common error I have noticed here, in public speak- 
ere and others, is an incorrect use of the adverb like, as, I do like 
John does,” instead of “‘as John does.” Educated people as well as 
others seem to have fallen into this error. Also the word bucket for 
pail is used almost universally in this region. They will tell you the 
pail has no bail, while the bucket has. According to Webster the 
bucket is without a bail and the pail has one. 

I prize The Christian Union very highly. It takes its readers so 
into sympathy, studies their wants and tries to make them better. I 
particularly enjoy the sermons of H. W. Beecher. They have made 
me stronger, and I hope better. Mrs. U. A. R. 

Your criticism of the misuse of the word ‘‘like” is very just. 
There is nothing in our edition .of Webster or Worcester to 
indicate that a bucket has no bail. Itis defined as a vessel 
for drawing water, as;from a well, or for carrying it. The 
inference would be that it has a bail, and that certainly is 
the case in the vessel, usually called a bucket, used in a well. 
The definition seems to limit the use of the word bucket to 
a vessel especially used for carrying or drawing water, while 
pail may be applied to a tin vessel for carrying milk or any 
other liquid, providing it is open-mouthed and has a bail. 

Your requests have been attended to. Do not apologize 
for troubling us, it is a pleasure to aid in such ways. 





Your paper is so thoroughly appreciated that I cannot make a 
single suggestion for its improvement. There have so many good 
things appeared lately and yet it was excellent before. 

I hope the hints on good English will be continued. They will be 
of great benefit to me, and, without doubt, to others. 

Your paper is read by many readers of high culture, and the criti- 
cime of language by educated and cultured people will be of great 
benefit to the less fortunate country{people, who are deprived of 
many social! privileges. 

There is one very common error in speaking which merits 
attention. It isthe use of the nominative case for the objec- 
tive and the even more frequent use of the objective for the 
nominative. For instance, in answer to the question, ‘‘ Who 
is there?” or ‘‘ Who did it?” people say, “It is me,” or ‘It 
was me,” and ‘‘ Nobody but you and I were there.” Chil- 
dren say, and pretty old children say, ‘‘ Lets you and I go,” 
or * Lets us go.” ‘* Lets” is a contraction for ‘‘ Let us,’ 
and obviously, ‘‘ Let us, you and [, go,” or ‘‘ Let us. us go,” 
would be wrong. 


There is an insect (moth or not) which eats paper on the 
wall, usually in old houses, for the paste. The remedy is, the 
next time the wall is papered, to wash it well with something 
that will not be healthy for the insects—taking off the old 
paper. 

It is not wholesome for those who live in the room to have 
one paper over another. We heard of a house in London 
which had seven! 

It may do a little good to use insect-powder, blowing it 
under the edges with a blower or with bellows, but the insects 
are very minute and live in the paste. 

The new puste should have some poison in it which the 
bugs will not like. Arsenic would be bad for those in the 
room—arsenic green is deadly in wall papers. 


off in squares, and sold on all public days,especiallv on military days. 
A READER OF THE UNION FOR SEVERAL YEARS. 

One cup of butter two of sugar, one of sour milk, two egys, 

one tablespoonful of yellow ginger, one teaspoonful saleratus 

(heaping if the milk be very sour) and flour enough to roll. 

Beat the sugar and butter to a cream, then beat in the eggs, 


solved, and then the flour. Roll about half an inch thick; 
mark it off with a jagging-iron, in strips about three inches 


oven. 
P. L.—The lines you ask for are ina poem called “ Dirge 
for a Soldier,” by George Henry Boker. It is to be found in 
- Brygnt’s Library of Poetry and Song.” 
** Close his eyes; his work is done ; 
What to him is friend or foeman, 
Rise of morn or set of sun, 
Hand of man or kiss of woman ? 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow ! 
What cares he? 


oth 


He cannot know 


Lay him low.’ 


Ihave an opportunity to send alarge number of papers, books | 
and periodicals into the lumber camps, where they 
read and gladly received. 
which they wonld like to aend they may address to W. W. Wheeler, 
Antigo, Wis., and I will see that they are distributed. 
WwW. Ww 


would be eagerly 
If any of your subscribers have any euch | 


P , WHEELER. 

* I stood by the open casement ” 

is the first line of the poem, ‘‘Celestial Army,” by Tho mas 
Buchanan Read. 





Our DYoung Folks. 


THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS. 
A 8TORY FROM THE NORSE MYTHOLOGY. 
By Hamitton W. Masie. 


LTHOUGH Loke was bound, and could do no | 
more harm, Balder could not come back ; and so 
Asgard was no longer the heaven it used to be. The 
gods were there, but the sunshine and the summer had 
somehow lost their glory, and were thenceforth pale 
and faint. At last there came a winter such as neither | 
man ‘nor god had ever seen before. The days were 
short and dark, blinding storms followed fast upon 
each other and left mountains of snow behind, fierce 
winds swept the sky and troubled the sea, and the 
bitter air froze the very hearts of men into sullen dis- 
pair. The deepest rivers were fast bound, the fiercest 
animals died in their lairs, there was no warmth in the 
sun, and even the icy brightness of the stars was dim- 
med by drifting snow. The whole earth was buried in 
a winter so bitter that the gods shivered in Asgard. 
The long nights and the short, dark days followed 
fast upon each other, and as the time drew near when 
summer would come again men’s heart grew light 
with hope once more. Each day they looked into the 
sullen skies, through which clouds of saow 
whirling, and said to each other, ‘‘ To-morrow the 
summer will come ;” but when the morrow came no 
summer came with it. And all through the months 
that in other days had been beautiful with flowers the 
snow fell steadily and the cold winds blew fiercely, 
while eyes grew sad and hearts heavy with waiting 
for a summer that did not come. And it never came 
again; for this was the terrible Fimbul-winter, 
foretold, from which even the gods could not escape. 
In Jotunheim there was joy among the frost giants 
as they shouted to each other through the howling 
storms, ‘‘The Fimbul-winter has come at last.” At 
first men shuddered as they whispered, ‘‘Can it be 
the Fimbul-winter?” But when they knew it beyond 
all doubting a blind despair filled them, and they were 
reckless alike of good or evil. Over the whole earth 
war followed fast upon war, and everywhere there 
was wrangling and fighting and murder. It hardly 
snowed fast enough to cover the blood stains. Mothers 
forgot to love their little children, and brothers struck 
each other down as if they were the bitterest enemies. 
Three years passed without one breath of the warm 
south wind or the blossoming of a single flower, and 
three other years darker and colder succeeded them. 
A savage ‘joy filled the hearts of the frost-giants, and 
they shook their clinched hands at Asgard as if they 
had mastered the gods atlast. On the earth there was 
nothing but silence and despair, and among the gods 
only patient waiting for the end. One day, as the sun 
rose dim and cold, a deep howl echoed through the 
sky and a great wolf sprang up from the underworld 
and leaped vainly at the sun. All day long, through 





were 


long 


The earth shook, mountains crumbled, 


| rent and all fetters were broken. 
wide and six inches long. Bake on tin sheets in a quick | chains and rushed out of his cavern, his heart hot with 


the water into foam as he passed. 


| miles wide on each 


they reached from earth to heaven, the 
} pent 





the frosty air, that terrible cry was heard, and all day 
the giant wolf ran close behind, slowly gaining in the | 
chase. At last, as the sun went down over the snow- | 
covered mountains, the wolf, with a mighty spring, | 
reached and devoured it. The glow upon the hills | 
went out in blackness ; it was the last sunset. Faintand 
colorless the moon rose, and another how! filled the 
heavens as a second wolf sprang upon her track, ran | 
swiftly behind, and devoured her also. Then came an 
awful darkness over all as, one by one, the stars fell from 
heaven, and blackness and whirling snow wrapped all | 
things in their folds. The end had come; the last 
great battle was to be fought; Ragnarok, the Twilight 
of the Gods, was at hand. 

Suddenly a strange sound broke in upon the darkness | 








add the ginger and sour milk, in which the saleratus is dis- 


and was heard throughout all the worlds; on a lofty 
height the eagle Egder struck his prophetic harp. | 


aed 
vi 


rocks were 
Loke shook off his 


hate and burning with revenge, the terrible Fenris 
wolf broke loose, and out of the deep sea the Midgard- 
serpent drew his long folds toward the land, lashing 


From every quar- 


ter the enemies of the gods gathered for the last great 
battle on the plain of Vigrid, which was a hundred 


side. . Thither came the Fenris- 


wolf, his hungry jaws stretched so far apart that 
Midgard scey- 
with fiery eyes and pouring out floods of venom, 


the awful host of Hel with Loke at their head, the grim 


ranks of the frost-giants marching behind Hrym, and 


last of all, the glittering fire-giants of Muspelheim, th« 
| fire-world, with Surt at the front. 


The long line of enemies already stretched across the 
plain when Heimdal, standing on the rainbow bridge, 
blew the Gjallar-horn to call the gods. No sooner had 
he heard the terrible call to arms than Odin mounted 
and rode swiftly to Mimer’s fountain, that he+ might 
When he came 
the Norns sat veiled beneath the tree silent and idle, for 


know how to Jead the gods into battle. 


their work was done, and Igdrasil began to quive 
What Odin 
ever know. He had no 
sooner finished speaking than Heimdal blew a second 


as if its very roots had been loosened. 
said to Mimer no one will 


blast, and out of Asgard the gods rode forth to the 
last great battle, the golden helmet and shining armor 
of Odin leading the way. There was a 
hush as the two armies confronted cach other, and then 
the awful fight began. Shouts of rage rose from the 
frost-giants, and the armor of the fire-giants fairly 
The Fenris- 
wolf howled wildly, the hosts of Hel grew dark and 


momentary 


broke into blaze as they rushed forward. 


| horrible with rage, and the Midgard-serpent coiled its 


scaly length to strike. But before a blow had been 
struck the shining forms of the gods were seen advanc- 
ing, and their battle-cry rang strong and clear across 
the field. 
soon separated. 


Odin and Thor started side byside but were 
Odin sprang upon the wolf, and 
Thor singled 
out his old enemy, the Midgard-serpent, and in a furi 
but as the monster died it drew 
its folds together with a mighty effort and forced upon 
Thor such a deadly flood of venom that he fell back 
nine paces, sank down and died. Frey encountered 
Surt, and because he had not the sword he had given 
long before to Skirner could not defend 


after a terrible struggle was devoured. 


ous combat slew him ; 


himself, and 
he, too, was slain. The dog Garm rushed upon Tyr, 
the sword-god, and Soth were killed, Tyr missing the 
arm which he lost when the Fenris-wolf was bound. 

And now the battle was at its height, and over the 
whole field gods, monsters and giants were fighting 
with the energy of despair. Heimdal and Loke met, 
struggled and fell together, and Vidar rushed upon the 
wolf which had devoured Odin, and tore him limb from 
limb. Then Surt strode into the middle of the armies, 
and in an awfui pause flung a flaming fire-brand among 
the worlds. There was a breathless hush, a sudden rush 
of air, a deadly heat, and the whole universe burst into 
blaze. 
all worlds, Igdrasil fell in ashes, the earth sank beneath 
No sun, no moon, no stars, 
Asgard, no Hel, no Jotunheim ; gods, giants, monsters 
and men all dead! Nothing remained but a vast abyss 
filled with the moaning seas, and brooded over by a 
pale, colorless light. Ragnarok, the end of all things, 
the Twilight of the Gods, had come. 


A roaring flame filled all space and devoured 


the sea. no earth, no 


Ages came and went, and there was no one to count 
their years as they passed’; starless and sunless, the sea 
rolled and moaned in the great abyss of space. How 
long that dim twilight lasted no one will ever know, 
for who save the All-father numbered the ages or kept 
reckoning of their flight! Invisible, unmoved, the 
eternal Spirit who had ruled over all things from the 
beginning, and whose servants the mightiest of the 
gods had been, kept watch over the starless spaces of 
the universe, sowing in the measureless furrows the 
seeds of a new world and a new race. 

At last the hour was ripe, and a faint glow stole 
through the dusky space and spread itself over the sea. 
It was so dim at first that the waves ‘were hardly 
colored by it, but it deepened and ‘deepened until it 
lay rose-red across the ,waters, and made all the upper 
air rich and beautiful. Moment by moment the sky 
kindled and sent its new glory deep into the heart of 
the sea, until at last, though there was no song to 
welcome it, no grateful eyes of men and women to 
watch its coming, a new sun stood at the threshold of 
a new day and filled the hollow heavens and the great 
deep with light and warmth. All day the splendur of 
the new time bathed air and water in its glow, and 
when the sun sank at last in the west and the old dark- 


| ness began to steal back again, one by one the stars found 


their places and set their silver lamps swinging in the 
restless waves. 
Day followed day and night followed night, and yet 
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sun and stars looked down on a wide waste of waters. 
But there came a day at last when the waters were 
parted by a point of land, and hour by hour it widened 
as a new earth rose fresh and beautiful out of the depths 
of the sea. Over it the sun poured “such a glow of 
warmth that life stirred under every sod ; trees shot from 
the rich soil and made new forests for the wind to play | 
upon ; the grass spread itself softly over the barren 
places, and with deft fingers wove a garment for the 
whole earth ; flowers bloomed along the hillsides and 
opened their fragrant leaves deep in the forests ; birds 
broke the stillness of the woods and made circles of 
song in the upper air; the rivers flowed on silently to | 
the sea; the fjords caught once more the shadows of 
the mountains; and the waterfalls were white with | 
foam of rushing streams. 

And when all was ready, and the blue sky once more 
over-arched a world of peace and joy and fruitful 
fields, Balder came back more fair and beautiful than | 
in the old days at Asgard; with him came his brother 
Hoder, who had killed him, and they were not long 
alone, for one by one Heener, Vidar and Vale rejoined | 
them. The flame had not touched so much as the hem 
of their garments nor had the floods destroyed them. | 
Thor’s work was done, but his sons Magne and Mode 
brought back to earth the wonderful hammer which 
had so often flashed over frost-giants and rung in their 
ears. More wonderful than all, out of Mimer’s forest, | 
where the fountain of memory once stood and through 
which the feet of Odin had so often gone in search of 
knowledge, came Lifthraser and Lif, the one man and 
woman who had escaped the ruin of the world. And 
they drank the dew of the morning and grew strong 
and beautiful. They plucked the sweet new flowers 
and turned the furrows of the fresh earth, and the 
harvests waved for them abundantly in all the future 
years until their children and their children’s children 
filled the whole earth. 

The beautiful plain of Ida lay green and bright all 
the year and berdered with perennial flowers as the 
suns circled around it; and the gods were at peace at 
last. No frost-giants invaded the new heaven or dark- 
ened the new earth. Through the long bright days 
Balder and Hoder often sat together and talked of the 
olden time, of the Midgard-serpent and the wolf 
Fenris and of Loke’s misdoings. Through earth and 
heaven there was unbroken rest, for often when the 
gods met to take counsel together the voice of the un- 
seen All-father spoke to them with infinite wisdom, 
appeasing quarrels, pronouncing judgment and estab- 
lishing peace forever and ever. And so through all 
the ages the new world will move to the end. Trees 
will wave, flowers bloom, stars shine, rivers flow, men 
toil and reap in the fruitful fields, the gods look lov- 
ingly down from the plain of Ida upon their labors; 
for the hand the great All-father will lift men through 
obedience and industry to himself. 








PICTURES OF GREAT MEN. 
WILLIAM, PRINCE OF ORANGE. 
By Samvert A. Cuapin, Je. 


LMOST every one who has studied English his. 
4 tory is familiar with the names of William of 
Orange and Mary, who ruled together for five years, 
when Queen Mary died, and William reigned alone 
for seven years longer, until he too died, from injuries 
caused by his horse stumbling with him. This king, 
who was William IIL. of Eugland, is often confused, 
from a similarity in name, witli another William, Prince 
of Orange, who was a wholly different person. It is 
the story of this latter William, who has been called 
one of the noblest men that ever lived, that we will 
try to relate, and discover what it was that made him 
so dearly loved and honored by his countrymen. 
Prince William was born April 16th, 1533, at Dillen- 
burg, in Nassau, a province of Holland and Belgium, 
where he lived till his eleventh year. His father was 
a strong advocate of Lutheranism; that is, a system of 
religion established by Martin Luther, the great Ger- 
man reformer, which was opposed to the Catholic re- 
ligion, which had been the ruling belief for many 
hundred years. The joung prince was educated as a 
Lutheran, and no doubt led a happy life in his inland 
home, without a thought of the power and wealth and 
the importance that were soon to come to lim. 

About this time, at the age of twelve, he came into 
possession of extensive and rich estates in the Low 
Countries, and of cue principality of Orange, which, 
though small, was very valuable. These domains 
raised him to the position of a powerful lord, and he 
went to Brussels to live at the Court of the Queen 
Regent, where his religious training was changed and 
he was instructed in the Catholic faith. This seems 
very strange, no doubt, but there was a good reason for 
it and it was this: These rich and prosperous coun- 
tries vf Belgium and Hollend and their neighboring 





dtates were at this time without a king of their own, 
but were under subjection to the Spanish king, Philip, 
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Philip was of course obliged to remain at the head of 
his kingdom in Spain, and to appoint different persons 
to rule for him over his foreign dominions, and so it 
was that his sister, Margaret of Parma, was hold- 
ing Court at Brussels as the agent of her brother, 
and she was called Queen Regent. Philip was 


a strong and fiery advocate of Catholicism, whielp 


was the universal religion of Spain, and he dg 
sired that all his dominions should hold the same 
religion. Margaret, the Queen Regent, was also a de- 
vout Catholic, and it was very natural that when 
Prince William went to her at the Court he should be- 
come a Catholic also. 

He lived here for three years, and then, when he was 
fifteen years old, he left this Court to enter that of the 


| Emperor Charles VY. of Germany, and the father of 


Philip, to become his page. The Emperor became 
greatly attached to him, admired his excellent qualities, 
and so trusted in his ability that he confided to him 
many important secrets, and when William was twenty- 
two years of age honored him by giving him the en- 
tire command of the royal army on the French frontier. 
This was a mark of great confience and esteem, and 
was evidentiy appreciated by the young commander, 
who strove, with success, to acquit himself with honor 
in the eyes of his royal friend, the Emperor. William 
became a universal favorite, not only with his patron, 
who admired his intelligence, good judgment and 
knowledge of men, but with the people also, who were 
drawn to him by his kindness and generosity, and by 
his graceful and dignified manners. Soon after the at- 
tainment of these honors we find him on important State 
business in France, where he had not long been when 
he learned of a secret alliance then being arranged be- 
tween France and Spain to put to death all heretics in 
both couztries. To be a heretic was for one to have 
his own thoughts and standards of living, and not to 
follow the thoughts of others and to agree in what he 
could not believe. Chiefly was this so in religion; and 
in a land where Catholicism was so universal that man 
was a great heretic who did not assent to all that the 
Catholic Church taught and required. The Prstestants, 
and the followers of Martin Luther, and those who be- 
lieved in Calvin, another great reformer, were all con- 
sidered as heretics and were treated with great intoler- 
ance by the Catholics. 

Now, you will remember that Holland and Belgium, 
or the Netherlands, were under Spanish government, 
and would therefore be included in this awful con- 
spiracy to get rid of the heretics. This was, indeed, a 
terrible revelation to William, for he was noble and 
patriotic, and could foresee the distress and misery of 
his countrymen, many of whom, like his father, 
were Lutherans, and heretical. He concealed his 
horror of this plot, however, while he remained in 
France, but secretely determirzed to exert his utmost 
power to thwart the cruel design in his own country. 
Thither he soon returned, and found the people were 
already beginning to feel the first wrongs of persecu- 
cution. Their rights and liberties were disregarded, 
they were held in unnecessary restraint by the Spanish 
troops, the Catholic faith was forced upon them, and 
the heretics were made the subjects of cruel laws. The 
once happy, industrious and prosperous people were 
become discontented and wretched, and many of them 
sought refuge in England and other countries. Those 
who remained sent petitions to the king, and through 
their lords and nobles appealed to the Queen Regent 
protesting against the injustice of their treatment. 
But instead of serving to lessen the king’s cruelty it 
increased it, for he imposed still harsher laws, and 
finally, in 1654, he established the Inquisition, which 
was a system of horrible tortures for the punishment of 
heretics. William steadily opposed this hard oppres- 
sion of the people, and aided them in every way that 
he could. He presented their claims at Court and at 
the same time endeavored to show the people that no 
good was to be gained by violent measures, and that 
moderation was the safest plan. 

At last King Philip showed how deceitful and eruel 
he could be by causing Count Hfoorn and Count Eg- 
mont, associates of William, to be arrested and exe- 
cuted adeath from which William escaped by with- 
drawing into Germany. The king therefore pro- 
nounced William a rebel, became thenceforth his de- 
clared enemy, and immediately sent the hard-hearted 
and inhuman Duke of Alva with a large army to take 
possession of and subdue the provinces of the Nether- 
lands, which were at'this time thoroughly aroused to 
their danger and conscious that they must fight for 
their liberties and their country. Then, indeed, the 
true nobility and hervism of William’s character were 
fully revealed. 

Ep to this time he had, in accordance with his 
wealth and power, lived in great luxury and magnifi- 
cence, and with a splendor that outshone that of the 
king. Immediately, however, upon the coming of the 
Duke of Alva, William gave up all his magnificence, 
sold his valuable possessions, aud with the proceeds 
raised and prepared for service four armies for the de. 





fense of the Netherlands. Then for more than ten 
years these loyal people, guided by William, fought 
valiantly for their rights and their independence. There 
were often failures and discouragements, and often 
success would lighten their hearts and increase their 
hope. At one time the Spanish would gain the ad- 
vantage, and at another the patriots would vain the 
upper hand; then an entire army under William’s 
brother Louis was cut to pieces, and Louis was obliged 
to swim a long distance to save his life. At another 
time William was obliged to withdraw with an army 
of 30,000 men because he had not monry to pay them. 
Then, again, there would be States that still remained 
loyal to Philip, and would, therefore, be hostile to 
William. This was hard, indeed, and William had 
great trouble often in rousing them to the knowledge 
of their oppression and to fight against it, and often 
only the persecution of the Spanish masters they 
served would arouse them to revolt. 

But at last the patriotism was universal, the oppres- 
sion was thrown off, the States united, and on the 
23d of January, 1579, the Dutch Republic was founded, 
and William could regard with tnankfulness the ful- 
fillment of his purposes and the independence of the 
Netherlands. Such success was naturally a source of 
great bitterness to King Philip of Spain, and the man 
who had achieved it was the object of his hatred; for 
by the acquirement of their independence they were 
freed from Philip’s rule, and he could no longer exact 
from them the rich harvest of all their manufactories 
and industries. Philip’s hatred was therefore directed 
toward William, and he offered a sum of 25,000 gold 
crowrgs for his head. This was a glittering prize, and 
there were several wim strove to gain it without suc- 
cess; but at last there came one, Balthasar Gerard, a 
religious fanatic, who had dreamed for years of assas- 
sinating William. He succeeded, after many months 
of careful watching and planning, in gaining admis- 
sion to the house which William occupied at Delft. 
Here he concealed himself behind a pillar in the hall 
through which William would have to pass, and as 
the Prince came out from dinner and passed along the 
hall to the staircase Gerard fired his pisto!, and three 
poisoned balls entered William’s body. He fell, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Oh my God, have mercy upon my soul! 
Oh my God, have mercy upon this poor people ;” and 
was borne back into the dining-room, where in a few 
minutes the noble heart ceased to beat, and William, 
Prince of Orange, was dead. Gerard had almost made 
good his escape and the prize was almost in his grasp 
when he was captured, and his life gradually tortured 
out of his body by the most ingenious instruments of 
cruelty. King Philip kept his faith, however, in this 
instance, and Gerard’s parents received the reward for 
their son’s deed. 

There are many lessons to be learned from sucha 
noble life as that of William. He was willing to suffer 
for the sake of nis people. That shows he was gen- 
erous, high-minded and a hero. He was willing to 
give up all his wealth and lands for the sake of his 
country. That shows he was noble, unselfish and a 
patriot. He was willing to endure hardship, and even 
death itself, for the sake of his religion. That 
shows he was courageous, truthful and a Christian. 
Can there be any higher aims than these, children, 
which include in them all other virtues? It may not 
be your lot to command an army, fight battles or rule 
a nation, but in the rebellious and warring regions of 
your own hearts there are many chances for you to 
show yourselves as heroic, patriotic and Christian as 
the noble prince who fought and conquered and died 
hundreds of years ago. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
A FEW evenings ago your uncle and I went to 
-\& make a Call at a friend’s house. We hada de- 
lightful time, and lingered longer than we meant. 
When we reached the outer door, we saw the appear- 
ance of the streets had entirely changed while we had 
been there. They were sloppy and muddy ; the side- 
walks were wet and slippery; horses, carriages, peo- 
ple, all had a dirty look. What had made the change ? 
After I had borrowed a waterproof cloak and an 
umbrella we went out-of-doors, and by the light of the 
gas jet in front of the house I saw the most beau- 
tiful white crystais on the sleeve of your uncle’s black 
coat. I looked up, and the air was full of the purest 
snow-flakes. Surely it could not be these lovely things, 
coming right down from the heavens, that made the 
streets so foul. How could it be! The filth of the 
streets had swallowed up all the beauty of the snow 
and was worse for it. Ah! that is the way we 
spoil even good things when our hearts are evil. All 
the B.ble verses, all the beautiful Sund»y-school hymas 
we learn will not keep their purity and goodness in 
a wicked heart. And we spoil our blessings by receiv- 
ing them ivto untbankful and rebellious spirits. Is it 
not so? Children who are vain and selfish are only 
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Jan. 19, 1882. 
made worse by gifts that would make a gentle, loving 
child more lovely. 

I have received very good letters this week from 
“Marion,” Neddie W., Hattie J., Edith, Amy and 
Caro. Corinne V. K., Edith W., Mary Ann H., Maudie 
McD., who do not give their full names, and from 
Clare Smith, Pattie Bell and Violet Virginia C. who do 
not give their full address, and so none of them can be 
put on my list unless I hear from them again. 


wae Sr. Joun, N. B. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


| 
Would you like a little niece that lives in Canada, and my name | 


is Katie? My long name is Katharine Marguerite. I live with my 
grandma and auntie, and my grandma says I'm her little “ helper 
by the sea,” ‘cause I find things for her. My Aunt Hattie is 
writing this for me ’cauee I’m only four years old. I can write 
a few words myself. I can write cat and dog and Katie, and do 
sums on the slate. I love to hear the letters in The Christyan 
Unyon. Santa Claus was here on Christmas. I didn’t see him 
’cause he can’t be sawn (seen), but I know he was here for he left 
lots of lovely things. He brought me sixteen presents and seven- 
teen beautiful cards. You mustn’t think my auntie is writing 
this. I’m telling her what to say. One of my presents was a 
kitchen with every thing I want in it; scoal scuttle and pump 
and closet and range and pans. I love fuiry stories. Auntie just 
read me that story in The Christyan Unyon about the fairy Love. 
I think it was very sad that Santa Claus should cry so and there 
should be no presents. Do you think he ever sees The Christyan 
I hope he does. ‘Cause I want him to see my letter 
I think he must be some forlation to God, 
Aunt Patience, if you want me for a little 
niece, you'll print this letterin the paper. Auntie Hattie and me 
will look for it every week till it comes. My aunties say if you 
could only see me you’d like to have me for a niece as much as they 
do. KATIE, 1882. 

Wouldn’t I though! I should like nothing better. 

Yes! I think Santa Claus is a relation to God. Does 
not God say that those who love each other are his 
children? and Santa Claus is another name for loving 
people. I’m glad you are a helper; that is what we 
all need to be, and if we help each other we shall make 
the great world better. 


Unyon? 
speaking about him. 
‘cause he’s so good. 


RocuHeEstTeER, N. Y., Jan. 9, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to become one of your nieces. Mamma has taken 
The Christian Unien ever since I can remember. I read the letters 
every week. I know who you are, but I think I won't tell. Iam 
nine years old. I goto school, and study geography, spelling, read- 
ing, arithmetic (intellectual), writing and drawing. I had a kittie, 
but it died, and so I haven’t any now. I cannot write very well, but 
I think that you can make it out. I hope my letter will not be ne- 
glected. I think my letter is getting too long, and so I will have to 
stop. Yours affectionately, L. E. ¥. 


How do you know you know? See if I can guess 
your first name right. I guess Lemuel—no; that is a 
boy’s name, and a boy would not want to be a niece. 
Perhaps it is Letitia, or Lavinia, or Lorinda, or Lydia, 
or Lettice. Or it may be a short name like Lois or 
Lucy. Which is it? 


Easton, N. H., Dec. 27, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thank you for the paper you sent me, and will try and write you 
a letter, though I can’t write very well. I was eleven years lest 
September, and have a little brother who was eight in November; his 
name is Cecil Parker. I have never been to school, but have studied 
at home with mamma, and this winter we are going to have a real 
little school with Jessie G. for a teacher. Of books | have the two 
* Tom Browns” and Dickens's **Child’s History of England,” and 
Cecil has ** Nicholas Nickleby.” We have taken the ** Youth’s Com- 
panion ” seven years, and now have “St. Nicholas” too. Cecil and I 
have real good times playing with our cattle; we have a pair of 
calves and a little logging sled that papa made, and we cut small 
trees and draw them to the house for wood. We have a pair of year- 
ling steers, named Dick and Star, that we logged with last winter and 
got them pretty handy. Dick is so gentle that Cecil can lead him 
up to the house, and he will put his head in at the door and eat corn 
out of our hands. 

We have no house pets except a cat named Tommy. Last summer 
we caught a chipmunk and put him in a box wired on one side, but 
when we had had him about four weeks, and he was getting quite 
tame, one night he squeezed between the wires, gnawed through the 
window screen and departed. We hada nice time Christmas day, 
and a good many presents; but my letter is too long now. Ceeil 
says he wants you to be his Aunt Patience, too. Wishing you and 
all the cousins a Merry Christmas and Happy New Year, [ am 
your nephew, SipNEY WILLs B. 

Carl, one of our little boys, a little older than Cecil, 
is reading Dickens’s “‘ Child’s History,” and is writing 
a synopsis of it. Whatis that, do you ask? See if 
you can find out. Our two boys, Rex and Carl], would 
just enjoy helping you draw wood with your sled. 
What a wise and kind father you must have. 


MOKELUMNE HIL1, Dec. 17th. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I did not get one of the “ miniature” Christian Unions, though I 
read your stories «very weck, for grandmamma has taken your 
paper a longtime. I want all J can get to read now, fortwo weeks 
ago our house was burned and ali my pretty booke and toys were, 
too; all except this year’s ‘St. Nicholas” and ‘ Nursery,” which 
were down in San Francisco being bound. The fire was in the night, 
and as our house was one of those paper and cloth houses it burned 
very quickly indeed. Papa carried my little sister Fanny and our 
purse carried me. And papa was barefooted. We only had our 
nightclothes on. I had such a lovely doll; she had brown eyes and 
light curling hair. After the fire one of the men brought me one of 
her beautiful hands. That was all they could find of her. 

My little sister is six years old and I was eight last October, and 
my name is JEANNETTE B. G. 


Isuppose it would take at least two weeks for me 
to get a reply from you to a letter, but I would like to 
know immediately what a paper and cloth house is. 
There is a kind of little animal that builds himself a 
paper or cloth house, but that people should do s9 
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seems strange. Ah! now I remember, I have heard 
that somewhere on the other side of the world—where 
is it, children ?—people build houses of paper and 
have frequent fires. We must try to find some other | 
papers for you. Perhaps Ican send you a package, 
and I will forward any that are sent me for you. It | 
was a pity about your doll, but how thankful you 
should be that it was not your sister instead of your 
doll that was burned. Cau you explain the queer 
name of the town you live in? 


CLOVER HI 1, Jan. 9th, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I want to be nephew twelve hundred and fifty-one. I live ona 
farm near the Passaic River, which overflows in winter and makes a 
fine skating ground, 

We have splendid sunsets in summer, beautiful spring flowers and | 
lovely autumn leaves. Iam nine years old. I have an aquarium | 
with minnows, but no gold fish. There has never been a letter from | 
this place to you. My uncle keeps a great many cows and a large | 
apiary, and we have a Boys’ Mission Band. Can Trixie sew? What 
has become of the Professor? I would like to see more of his writ- 
ings in The Christian Union. 

I would like to call and see you when I come to New York. 

Your nephew, Frep. H. D. C. 


The minnows died in our aquarium, but the gold 
fish, the pear] fish and tie rock fish are thriving. Trixie 
cannot sew much yet. I must teach her. You have 
an answer already to your question about the Pro- 
fessor. Tell us something, please, about the Mission 
Band. How do you work, and who for? 

I should like very much to have you call and see me, 
but you might not find me in, and tien you might feel 
as ‘‘impatient” as one of my good nephews from Rut- 
land does. I have two desks, one at the office and 
one at home, and I sometimes have to leave my office 
desk unopened and write at home, with Trixie and 
Rex and Carl around me. But I am always glad to 
have you try to find me when you are in town; and I 
may be so fortunate as to be in the office. 


Owosso, Mich., January 2, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have got my arm broken. I broke it a year ago, too. I am ’most 
eix years old. My little sister Edna is two years old. She is well. 
My grandma takes The Christian Union. I carry my arm in a sling, 
but I can play. Happy New Year to you. Hvueu M. 

I know just how it feels to have a broken arm, 
and I am sorry for you. What made you break your 
arm twice? Are your bones brittle? If they are I 
suppose your doctor will tell you what to eat and what 
medicine to take to make them tougher. Your letter 
was very pice, but there was one thing better than 


| anything in your letter, and that was what your aunt 


Helen said about your being patient. It will be worth 
more to you than a crown of diamonds to be crowned 
with patience. It willl take the hurt out of things won- 
derfully. Do you know what a good man had your 
name once? 


NEWTON, Mass., Dec, 17, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have been thinking of writing to you for a long time, but as I 
am in the master’s room of the Grammar school, and have to study 
a good deal, I do not have much time for writing letters. 

I had avery pleasant time not long ago, when I visited the two 
large fairs that were held in Boston, which is not very far from 
where I live. 

I saw a great many things that interested me, but one that espe- 
cially attracted my attention was in a part of the building devoted 
to tue Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. It contained some 
bows, arrows, knives and hatchets that had been taken from the 
Indians. There was also a hat and a part of the jacket that was 
taken from a celebrated chief. Besides these, there was a very rude 
plow used by the Mexicans, and a cart. This cart was set on two 
wheels, which were made of one log that went through the middle 
something like a very large spoke ; then joined on to this were two 
curved limbs of trees which formed the rim of the wheel. The body 
of the cart was made.of rough boards, and the whole was drawn by 
a yoke of oxen. This is the kind of cart used almost wholly by the 
natives 

I could tell you about many more interesting things that I saw, 
but I am afraid } am tiring you with this long description, so I will 
close. From your nephew, FRaNK W. 


You carried your eyes with you to the fair; didn’t 
you? I’ve seen boys who left them at home when 
they visited such places. Suppose I answered your 
postscript ; are you good at keeping a secret ? 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

Would you like to have three new nieces? I might say five, as my 
two oldest sisters are as much interested in the Writing Desk as my- 
self and two younger sisters. My mcther has taken the Union most 
of the time since you gave “Wide Awake and Fast Asleep” as 
prizes, and if we haven’t written we have read the letters. I want to 
write now in behalf of the much-s'andered goose, for they are always 
called stupid. Now, our f-uar geese were not stupid one bit. The 
hen tbat raised them was a small hen, that only weighed about four 
pounds, while the goslings grew so fast that when six months old 
the largest one weighed fifteen pounds, so you can imagine how 
funny they looked following their mother around, and they always 
did follow her as long as she lived, though she did not care much for 
them after she left them. They were always very cross to all the 


There are very few creatures so stupid that we may not 
find in them some indications of wisdom, and it is well 
to look out for virtues rather than faults, and su »¢ 
the best side of everything. Still I must confess that 


| geese generally appear very far from brilliant. 


Five sisters of you! What happy times you must 
have. J] grew up without one, and I always looked 
with a sort of envy on my schoolmates who had sisters. 
Cling to each other very closely. 


ProsreEriry, 8. C., Dec. 3d, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I want to be one of your nieces, I like aunties, for I have one of 
the best aunties in the world. My father is an editor and takes The 
Christian Union, and we like it very much. I am a Iittle girl and 
Papa aud @harlie and I had a nice stroll in the 
We went two miles from town to the Big Hill on 
the branch where we have pic-nice, We went across fields and 


can't write much, 
woods yesterday. 
gullies and branches, got locuets that grow on trees and look like 
We also found bushels 
of persimmons. These locusts and persimmons make excellent beer. 
The Negroes sing, ‘* ’Porsum fat and ’rimmon beer, Christmas comes 


swords. They are good to eat after frost. 


but once a year.” 

At the Big Hill we found four or five kinds of ferns, and as many 
kinds of moss—all very beautiful. The leaves are very pretty and of 
all colors, from deep green to scarlet. We got black-haws and 
acorns and shell-barks and Indian arrow-heads, and the gentleman 
whose sick wife we went to see shot a partridge for Charlie. His 
big dog found it on a tree. 

At the Big Hill we had a family pic-nic last summer and little sis- 
ter Helcn fell out of a swing papa made out of a vine, right into the 
water. Inthe woods there are many flowers and nice little vines, 
and heart-leaves that have little bottles at the root which we call 
I wien you were here in 


* pigs.” 


We have fun hunting for pigs. 


| May and June or in November, to go with us into the beautiful woods. 


If my letter is too long don’t print it. I would like to exchange 
some of our Southern mosses for some of your nice things in the 
North. Your little niece, JENNIE H. 


What of our nice things do you want? We have no 
snow to send you; we can send you plenty of mud if 
you like that. If you had spoken sooner we might 
have sent you some bright leaves, but you had those. 
I should think your place was rightly named, with all 
the abundance around you. 


CHELSEA, Jan, 9th. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am a little girl seven years old. I go to school and have two 
brothers ; ,one is away to echool, the other one is eleven years old. 
He had a pair of skates for one of his Christmas pretents but there 
is not ice enough to skate on. I had acat named Nimshi. I used to 
put a cape and hood on him and he would ride in my doll’s carriage. 
Once we lost him and some boys saw him looking out of the church 
window. We suppose he followed my mother to meeting one even- 
ing. This is my first letter; in it I send my love to you. 

Gracie H., C. 


That was asad thing to happen to a church-going 
cat. I knowtwo young men who were playing an or- 
gan in achureh and they were lockedin. They had 
hard work to get out. 


Affectionately, Aunt PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 

We shall be glad to receive contributions of good original puzzles, 

To any one who sends more than ten good ones between now and 
March Ist we will give a year’s subscription to The Christian Union. 

For the first complete set of answers received to the puzzles con- 
tained in any issue of the paper we wil! give three months’ subscrip- 
tion. 

To the one who during the year sends the largest number of 
answers we will give a prize of the value of ten dollars. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


A jolly 7-5-9 sailed into 1-10-9-14 in his good T-5-9-7-5-6. He landed 
and disposed of his cargo of 7-5-9-7-5-9. He then went to a bakery 
and bought a dozen 7-5-9-14-12, and dressed in a fine suit of 7-5-9-14- 
5-6 with a new 8-5-7 upon his head he weat to pay his cousin 11-8-12- 
4-4-12-13 a visit. He carried her a present of a 11-5-9-0-10-l4ina 
cage, also a fine piece of 7-5-9-4-5-7-5-6 for a dress. After a short 
visit he told her he must 13-7-5-9-7 on his voyage, and taking a cele- 
brated 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10-11-12-13-14 with him he sailed away to 5- 
13-12-5. J. D. P. 

CHARACTERISTIC INITIALS, 
. Circumspect Commander. 
Another Lamented. 
Crazy Genius. 
Wild Writer. 
Unusually Smart General. 
6. Treats About Electricity. 


vl 
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ANN A. GRAM. 
DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 


Cross-words : A mineral; an armed covering for the feet, worn 
during a part of the sixteenth century ; one who makes void; deprived 
of reason; free from sin; earnest consideration; a Grecian; a sub- 
stance used for making candles; to mark with «ifferent colors. 

Diagonals, left to right, upward and downward, name a love-token 
sent by one person to another upon a certain anniversary, Cc, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DECEMBER 28. 


Transitions.—1. Lead, load, goad, gold. 

2. Poet, port, part, pard, bard. 

8. Lute, late, hate, hare, harp. 
Long, lone, line, wine, wide. 
Rose, rise, wise, wile, wily, lily. 
Lace, lack, sack, sick, silk 
Gael, wal), call, cell, Celt. 


a ae 





other hens, never Ictting them sit on their nests a moment if they 


could reach them, and when the hens would cackle or cinck they | 
would be so angry they wou!d chase them and pick them up, and | 


throw them over their backs; buat while their mother was sitting 
they would watch her and let nothing distarb ber, and when she 
came off the nest they would all get around her and make the great- 
est fuss, and stretch .heir necks over her, and would pick the corn 
off the cob for ber. Now, that wasn’t very stupid, was it? 

Your rieces, Katie, STELLA anv Epis, 


The more nieces | haye the more J like to have: 


Dover, doves, coves, cares, pares, Paris. 
+. Mist, wist, wast, wait, wain, rain. 

10. Star, soar, roar, roan, Moan, moon 
Wood-cock. 


Cross-word Enigma. 


Diamonds. — 
| Cc I 
| MA P H Oo P 
METAL W"oNorkR 
| CATERER 7 OR @ UB 
PARR YX POUND 
LEY RIOD 
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Science and Art. 





Anorent Grass Srarmixe.—It is well-known that 
window glass, perfectly clear and transparent when 
first used, becomes tinted with various colors after 
some exposure to the sun. Some regard this as the 
effects of sun heat; but Mr. Thomas Gaffield, of Bos- 
ton, in a very able paper read before the American 
Association, shows that it is sun-light, and not heat, 
which causes the color. When submitted to the heat 
of a glass-maker’s kiln th. colors are driven off; but 
are again assumed on exposure to the light of the sun. 
It has been believed that the ancients knew more of 
coloring glass than we do; that in many respects stain- 
ing glass is a lost art ; but, after a careful examination 
of the glass of old cathedrals in Europe, and compari- 
son with sun-stains on glass, as he has observed them, 
Mr. Gaffield concludes there has been nothing lost, 
but that the peculiarities of some that are famous 
there’ are due to the long time that sun-light has been 
acting on the glass in these old buildings. Old-time 
glass was really inferior to ours, and these very defects 
helped the sun-light to do pretty work. 





Aw Ancrent Roman Sratug.—An interesting dis- 
covery is reported from Pola, the chief naval station 
of the Austrian empire and formerly a station of the 
Roman fleet.. Near the huge amphitheater, only sec- 
ond to the Coliseum in size and massiveness of con- 
struction, some workmen were lately engaged in 
digging an ice cellar for the use of the squadron and 
the naval arsenal, when, at about a yard’s depth from 
the surface, they came upon a statue, nine feet three 
inches in height, representing a Roman emperor, and 
in a state of dfmost perfect preservation. This effigy, 
executed in Grecian marble of the finest quality, is 
stated to be the most beautiful and highly finished 
effigy of its kind in existence. It has not as yet been 
recognized as the portrait of any particular emperor, 
but would appear to be rather an ideal or typical pre- 
sentment of the Roman Cesar. It is supposed that 
this noble statue originally adorned one of the niches 
of the vestibule belonging to the theater built by 
Augustus Cesar in honor of his daughter, Julia, and 
hearing her name. 


Tue Moprrn Bronze Acr.—All theories with regard 
to the age of the world built upon the supposed dis- 
tinctions of the stone, bronze and iron ages are very 
unreliable. The recent discoveries of Arthur Mitchell, 
M.D., in the Hebrides, Shetland and Orkney Islands, 
Scotland, have done much to open the eyes of think- 
ing people to the uncertainties of what has passed for 
science respecting the different ages of the world, 
showing that the differences upon which they are based 
are forthe most part imaginary. He found people 
who could read and write using stone and bronze im- 
plements, pounding their grain in hollow stones, 
using a stone fly-wheel for their spindles, living in 
bee-hive huts built without the aid of a hammer; and 
he even found cave-dwellers who would (if dead and 
exhumed) pass for good specimens of the bronze age. 
And in the mountains of West Virginia hand-mills for 
grinding corn, and stones and blocks for peunding it, 
are still in use. 


New Maouryery Bertine.—Hair belts are quite ex- 
tensively used in Germany. They are less smooth 
than leather or rubber, and therefore adhere better 
to the pulleys without slipping, so that a much nar- 
rower hair belt and pulley can be used than is the 
case with leather or rubber. They are little affected 
by damp weather or by getting wet; at least they 
elongate much less than leather, and do not involve 
the stoppage of the machinery when long belts be- 
come so slack as to necessitate shortening. They are 
exceedingly strong and durable, only friction at the 
edges, which are the weak parts, must not be allowed, 
by avoiding the crossing of these belts. The high 
price at which they were sold at first has been low- 


ered, so that now they cost about the same as leather 
helts. 


Unpercrounp TreLeGrapn.—The value of the new 
underground telegraph system of Germany was strik- 
ingly demonstrated during a late disastrous gale. 
While business in England and on the continent was 
largely suspended in consequence of interruptions in 
the telegraph service by prostrated wires, German 
cities were able to communicate with each other cs 
usual. 





Warer Cotor Exuisition.—Increased wall space is 
to be occupied by the coming Water Color Exhibition 
at the Academy of Design this winter. All the rooms 
are to be hung with paintings, and the standard of ex- 
cellence the managers promise will be maintained. 








#ooks and Authors. 


THE NEW CRITICISM. 

The attention attracted by Robertson Smith’s lectures 
on the Old Testament was at first heightened by the 
ecclesiastical prominence into which he had been 
thrust by a quasi trial for heresy. They contain, how- 
ever, elements of lasting interest. Indeed, it is scarcely 





| too much to say that they have opened a new epoch of 


Biblical investigation for the English speaking world. 
Not that he has presented much that is new to the 
special student of Old Testament literature, for his 


| critics are able to taunt him with having produced 


nothing they had not seen before in Graf and Kuenen 
and Wellhausen. This may readily be granted with- 
out disproving Professor Smith’s originality, for he 
has thoroughly assimilated his material, and presented 
in a manner completely English what was before only 
a foreign theory. 

The outcry of the Scotch church is not much to be 
wondered at. Even if the hearers were almost ready 
© accept the reign of Josiah as the date of Deuter- 
onomy, and to put the latter part of Isaiah in the days 
of the exile, and Daniel in the Maccabean period, they 
could but be startled to have one stand before them 
maintaining in their own tongue, with the force of en- 
tire conviction, that Leviticus and considerable por- 
tions of Exodus and Numbers are to be assigned to a 
time as late as Ezra, and regarded as the elaboration of 
a revised scheme of worship’ outlined by Ezekiel. 
When such conclusions are boldly stated the English 
world can scarcely believe its ears. Let German sub- 
jective criticism deal in these unrestrained specula- 
tions. Who can expect sober, practical minds seriously 
to consider or patiently to hear them ? 

It is, however, scarcely just to Prof. Smith to state 
these conclusions abruptly. His volume is not only a 
compact magazine of learning, it is also a masterpiece 
of literature. Beginning far off, with the methods of 
Biblical investigation introduced by the Reformers, he 
takes his readers by almost imperceptible grades 
through the region of Jewish tradition, the work of 
the scribes, the renderings of the Septuagint, the his- 
tory of the Old Testament canon, the compilation of 
the Psalter, and then from exhilarating, almost intoxi- 
cating heights bids them survey the features of the 
Old Testament history and ritual. Many a reader can 
but feel what one devout clergyman expressed on 
rising from the book: “It is more absorbing than a 
novel. One presses on to |see how the author will 
come out, and cannot help hoping his view will prove 
the true one.” 

Such a feeling of sympathy is not produced in his 
audience by mere literary art. These revolutionary 
views of the order and date of the Old Testament 
books are joined with thoroughly evangelical views of 
human sin and divine law and of Christ’s nature, of 
miracles and of atonement. Robertson Smith is no 
rationalist on these subjects, nor is he a rationalist on 
the question of inspiration. If any suppose him a 
mere pocket edition of the Dutch criticism, let them 
observe the contrast in his earnest defense of the 
Bible as God’s word and his thoroughly reverent treat- 
ment of Scripture, while fearlessly reconstructing and 
reversing the traditional theories of the order of its 
history. His later expositions show the sincerity of 
the remark in his preface, that ‘‘the history of Israel, 
when rightly studied, is the most real of all histories, 
and the proofs of God’s workings among his people of 
old may still be made, what they were in time past, 
one of the strongest evidences of Christianity” (p. 
viii). The spirit in which he writes is illustrated by 
such sayings as these: 

“ The Bible is the mirror of all normal religious experience,” (p. 9). 
‘God has no message to the believing soul which the Bible doth not 
set forth.” (p. 14). ‘“*The Bible an inexhaustible mine.” (p. 23). 
“Our faith, our sense of sin, our trust upon God and his salvation, 
are still one with those of the Old Testament Church.” (p, 180). 

These and many similar expressions are not dragged 
in by force, but harmonize with the whole tone of the 
book. The author not only says in words: ‘If you 
find me calling in a rationalistic principle, if you can 
show at any step in my argument that I assume the 
impossibility of the supernatural, or reject plain facts 
in the interests of rationalistic theories, I will frankly 
confess that I am in the wrong (p. 27). He also shows, 
with great force, the falsity of the rationalistic claim 
that the Old Testament prophets belong to the same 
class with the Vedic poets, or with the Semitic 
Mohammed. (See pp. 287-291). In this connection 
he even complains of the traditional view of the Old 
Testament as practically accusing the prophets of ra- 
tionalistic disregard of the ritual, and of exalting 
natural religion above the revealed. He proposes to 
free them from this accusation by placing the develop- 
ment of the ritual after their time. To any charge of 
making void the Old Testament he would reply, as in- 





1 The Old Testament in the Jewish Church. Twelve lectures on 
Biblical criticism by: W. Robertson Smith, M.A. (New York: D- 
Appleton & Co.) 





dignantly as Paul: ‘‘ Nay, but we establish the law ;” 
claiming to be the true defender of the faith by ex- 
hibiting the Old Testament as self-consistent in all its 
parts. ‘‘The contradiction which cannot be resolved 
on traditional assumptions is at once removed when 
the critic points out within the Pentateuch itself clear 
marks that the whole law was not written at one time, 
and that the several documents of which it is com- 
posed represent successive developments of the funda- 
mental principles laid down by Moses, successive red- 
actions of the sacred law of Israel corresponding to 
the very same stages in the progress of revelation 
which are clearly marked in the history and the pro- 
phetic literature. Thus we are able to see a con- 
sistent divine purpose ruling the whole dispensation of 
the Old Covenant, and harmoniously displayed in every 
part of the sacred record” (p. 217). 

The sincerity of Prof. Smith’s assertion ‘‘ that the 
Bible does speak to the heart of man in words that 
can only come from God,” and ‘‘ that no readjustment 
of their historical setting can conceivably change the 
substance of” these words (p. 28) is not to be ques- 
tioned. We should always remember that the reverent 
spirit of a theological writer, or the evangelistic zeal of 
a minister, does not prove the correctness of his teach- 
ing nor the validity of his logic. It is very important, 
however, to notice the thoroughly evangelical tone of 
Prof. Smith’s lectures, for it shows us that the Old 
Testament criticism thus introduced to English readers 
is not simply a new form of caviling infidelity. It 
does not rest in negotiations, but is vigorously con- 
structive. It builds all the materials of Scripture into 
a temple very different indeed from that of the 
fathers, but still a holy and beautiful house in which 
our author worships as devoutly as ever did the 
fathers. He is not to be assailed with a charge of 
irreligion. He raises no question whether the Bible 
is God’s word, but only discusses the divine method 
of communicating that word, the order in which the 
various parts of revealed truth were disclosed to men 
through inspired teachers. Such discussion need no 
more be irreligious than an inquiry into the relative 
age of strata of granite, limestone and coal. Only the 
inquiry into the order of the parts of the Bible needs 
to be conducted much more carefully and earnestly 
on account of its greater importance, and also because, 
while the rocks have been undisturbed by human 
agency, the Bible, given at first through inspired men, 
has been handed down tous through many successive 
hands for which we cannot claim. inspiration. Any 
reverent investigation of the matter may rightly ask a 
respectful hearing ; and the points raised in such an 
investigation must be given a detailed examination in 
all their bearings before debate will cease. They are 
open questions for discussion on their merits inside 
the evangelical Christian ranks. 

It is natural to ask how there can be any facts capa- 
ble of supporting such revolutionary theories about a 
book which has been studied so thoroughly for gener- 
ations without disturbing the view which has been so 
long current as to acquire the name of traditional. Is 
it possible that modern crities have really found im- 
portant marks, in the most familiar book the world 
possesses, which had escaped the notice of all earlier 
students? Let the modern astronomy answer which 
Copernicus found in the old heavens. What men see 
depends so much on the eyes with which they look 
that we need not be surprised at most important dis- 
coveries in the most familiar fields. The northern 
United States are literally covered with the evidences of 
glacial action, but no serious attention was paid to 
them a generation ago. Indeed within three years it 
was supposed that Pennsylvania, which has been geo- 
logically surveyed more thoroughly than almost any 
other equal territory in the Union, contained no signs 
of the terminal moraine of the great glacier. But 
within a year the moraine has been traced unmistak- 
ably for three hundred miles; the whole length of the 
State except where it makes a strange detour into New 
York in the vicinity of Chautauqua Lake. This is a 
generation of discoveries, chiefly because of the new 
method of interrogating facts. A prominent and pro- 
gressive college president recently remarked that he 
had been twenty years out of college before he ever 
thought of a pebble as a thing to be accounted for. 
When men once began to account for pebbles and ask 
how they were transported from the distant northern 
ledges of similar material, and how they were round- 
ed, surface geology came into being. 

It isthe grand characteristic of the thought of the 
present era that it takes nothing for granted except the 
First Cause. Everything else we not only may endea- 
vor to account for, but imperatively must investigate 
until accounted for. Many visionary theories are 
started in this universal investigation, and disappear 
before further inquiry; but invaluable solid results 
have been secured by this method not only in the 
physical sciences, but in such fields of historical study 
as those in which the comparative philologists have 
delved in treating of language, or Professor Moine in 
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treating of Ancient Law and Early Institutions. The 
method of the new criticism of the Old Testament 
is correct. Every peculiarity of language and of cere- 
mony in the Old Testament is a mark of the manner in 
which God has made his revelation to men. We can- 
not check theorizing on the order in which the various 
parts of revelation were communicated. Some may, 
alas! make these investigations the occasion of stum- 
bling, and‘soon fall into the pit of unbelief. But for the 
church, as a whole, they can bring only a stronger 
faith and richer joy in the Word of God. Suggested 
theories are not to be received hastily, nor are they to 
be rejected wholesale and off-hand, but to be examined 
carefully, part by part. That view of the history of 
revelation will finally be accepted which best and most 
simply adjusts to each other all the facts in the case. 
Meanwhile, without assenting to the views so ably 
presented in the volume under review, we may well be 
thankful that the New Criticism has beez brought fully 
to the notice of the English speaking; world, not by a 
rationalist, but by an evangelical believer like Prof. 
W. Robertson Smith. 

The Tragedies of Sophocles. The Tragedies of Aischylos. 
By E. H. Plumptre, D.D. (New York: George Routledge & 
Sons.) These two beautiful volumes contain new transla- 
tions of the greatest of the Greek dramatists, with a biograph- 
ical essay and appendix of rhymed choral odes. To most 
readers who made any endeavor to approach these poets 
through the medium of English translations the announce- 
ment of a new effort in this direction will suggest nothing 
better than a confused and unpoetic rendering, in, which the 
real significance of these master-pieces of dramatic art is 
sadly blurred, and their characteristic beauty entirely lost. 
Dr. Plumptre, however, has violated the traditions by pro- 
ducing two charming volumes, full of interest even for the 
general reader, and presenting in a very adequate way the 
sweetness and majesty of these antique works. He has 
adopted unrhymed meters, but has preserved the strophic 
and anti-strophic arrangement, and has succeeded in re- 
producing the general rhythmical effect of the Greek originals. 
Every scholar who has made any study of the Greek drama 
knows the difficulty of this undertaking, and such only will 
appreciate the admirable success which Dr. Plumptre has 
attained; but the most casual reader who brings to the peru- 
sal of these volumes a mind open to great conceptions and 
to the highest forms of literary art cannnot fail to recognize 
the rare skill and power of these translations. The trans- 
lator has done a work worthy of the widest recognition in 
bringing these sublime works within the reach of English 
readers. They remain, in their sphere, unapproachable, and 
aside from their literary value they possess the highest inter- 
est as recording the deepest thought of the Greek mind on 
the great problems of life and character. In this transla- 
tion these antique dramas have all the freshness and interest 
of the English dramas, and it is much to be hoped that Dr. 
Plumptre will complete his work by rendering into the same 
beautiful English the plays of Euripides. 


Ballads and Sonnets. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers). This volume has a two-fold interest; 
that which attaches to the mature work of a master in his art, 
and that which attaches to the fuller development of the 
sentiments and methods of a distinct literary school. Mr. 
Rossetti is a genuine poet and has a place of his own in our 
literature. He has a subtlety and refinement of imagination 

" more Italian than English, and his contribution to contem- 
porary English poetry makes audible to English ears a note 
which has been silent for three centuries. One must go 
back to those early singers who learned their art in the Italy 
of the Renaissance to match the subtle harmonies, the deli- 
cate phrasing of obscure emotions and thoughts which 
abound in this volume. Mr. Rossetti is perhaps the only 
English poet of the day who has absolute mastery of the art 
of sonnet writing as Petrarch practiced it. This delicate 
and intricate form of verse becomes fluid and capacious in 
his hands, and in spite of its limitations he breathes through 
it a clear, sweet music full of interior melody. It is not too 
much to say that this volume contains the finest body of son- 
nets which English poetry has received formany a year. The 
ballads are, however, the most interesting of these poems, 
and in one of them, ‘‘The King’s Tragedy” Mr. Rossetti dis- 
closes his power at the highest point. It is the best thing he 
has done, and it is a very noble piece of verse, full of imag- 
inative power and tenderness, tragic, dramatic, vivid and 
touching. It is entirely free from that over-refinement of 
thought and phrase which is Mr. Rossetti’s occasional fault, 
and in breadth of conception and vigor of movement must 
rank with the best poetry of the day. The subtlety of Mr. 
Rossetti’s mind sometimes leads him into obscurity and his 
refinement of spirit sometimes makes his expression fanci- 
ful, but this volume is generally free from these faults and 
must greatly advance his reputation among thoughtful peo- 
ple. 

Washington Irving. By Charles Dudley Warner. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Mr. Warner is in the direct 
line of literary descent from Irving. There are in him the 
same qualities of sentiment and humor which give the works 
of the earlier writer a perennial charm. If Irving has been 
somewhat slighted in the moral and emotional stress of later 
years, he stands in little danger of being finally overlooked 
or of losing the admiration which is justly his, No man has 
less of that mannerism which impresses for a time and then 
loses its attraction so entirely that after ages strive in vain to 
rediscover the lost charm. Irving was essentially a healthy, 
natural writer, dealing with human life so gently, and yet 
with such genuine humor, that he can never be outgrown. 
Mr. Warner has a pervading sympathy with a character and 
mind akin in so many points to his own, and has written a 








biography which, if not great in penetrative analysis or | 


strikingly original in treatment, is unobtrusively good. 
Irving’s life was uneventful, so far as his external history 
was concerned, and he passed through none of those great 
interior crises which give to the lives of some literary men 
an almost tragic interest. He lived in the provincial age of 
American life and literature, and his fine, true art was al- 
most the first indication of the wider and deeper national 
life that has since been developed. Mr. Warner tells the 
story of this quiet career in a style that very happily har- 
monizes with the subject. He draws an excellent picture of 
the Knickerbocker period, sketches entertainingly Irving’s 
experiences during his long residence in Europe, and closes 
with a very successful characterization of Irving’s literary 
traits and work. This is the first volume in a series of lives 
of American Men of Letters, and if the publishers shall 
choose as wisely in the succeeding volumes, both as regards 
subject and author, they will lay the reading public in this 
country under no small obligations. 


A History of American Literature. By Moses Coit Tyler. 
Agawam edition. Two volumesin one. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) These publishers have rendered the reading 
public of this country an excellent service by compressing 
this brilliant and valuable work into two volumes, and so re- 
ducing its price as to bring it within the reach of most book- 
lovers. The work has been so widely read, so carefully ex- 
amined and so adequately noticed that any further comment 
of acritical character would be out of place in these columns, 
but the time that has elapsed since its first appearance and 
its re-issuance in this handsome form justifies the direction 
of public attention to its merits. To know the literature of 
@ people is to know their moral and intellectual development, 
to know them in their finer and higher moods, and so to be 
let into the secret of their political and external history. Now 
that we are already in the full career of literary development 
in this country it is of great importance that we should under- 
stand the circumstances under which our early literature was 
produced, and should know something of its characteristics 
and of the men who created it. American literature had no 
mean origin. Its two fountain heads on the James River 
and on Massachusetts Bay had a volume and a quality which 
will explain any depth and width of literary current which 
this country may hereafter see. Professor Tyler. in a style 
of remarkable interest and point, goes over, in the first and 
published half of his work, the whole colonial period, sum- 
ming up very tersely and clearly the characteristics of each 
literary production of any importance, and accompanying 
each with a graphic account of its writer. He gives a com- 
plete survey of the intellectual features of the colonies, and 
discloses in a very interesting fashion those traits of charac- 
ter which made the people of Virginia and the people of 
Massachusetts so different in habits of life and in literary 
sentiment and expression. No student of our history, no 
reader of American books, no one, in fact, who wishes to be 
intelligent concerning the early development of his country, 
will leave this interesting work unread. 

Gaspara Stampa: Her Life, with a Selection from Her 
Sonnets. By Eugene Benson and George Fleming. (Roberts 
Brothers.) Gaspara Stampa will be tu most readers a new 
name, but Mr. Benson’s eloquent and fervid sketch makes 
her almost—to use his own phrase—‘‘ vital and cotempo- 
rary.” She was asixteenth-century Sappho, who died at 
twenty-six, leaving behind her a pathetic disappointment 
on which all her poetry hinges, and, as a literary gift, ‘‘some 
sixty or seventy sonnets and a score of madrigals.” Her co- 
temporaries speak of her in terms of extravagant descrip- 
tion. She was one of the two poets of her time who did not 
lose their individual expression by the overpowering mag- 
netism of Petrarch; and she was named with Vittoria 
Colona and Veronica Gambara as one of the three most dis- 
tinguished poets of their sex in Italy. In comparing her 
with Petrarch Mr. Benson says, in substance, that she had 
more naturalness and sincerity ; a more impressional note, 
if not quite so perfect a sense of art. Mr. Benson’s account 
of her, which we first saw in the ‘‘ Evening Post,” continues 
to be readable on its repetition in this more enduring form ; 
and the examples of Gaspara Stampa’s verse given, as an ap- 
pendix, by the author of ‘‘ Kismet,” lend support to the esti- 
mate with which they are connected. It only remains tobesaid 
that the publishers have put the material equipment of the 
book in rhyming accord with its delicate spirit. 

The Sonnets of William Shakespeare. Edited by Edward 
Dowden. The Princess. A Medley. By Alfred Tennyson. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) We have already com- 
mended the first volume of this beautiful edition of English 
classics, and these later additions are equally charming within 
and without. The sonnets of Shakespeare are a precious 
contribution to literature in themselves, and the suspected 
presence of a personal element gives them a deeper interest. 
This edition is greatly enriched by an admirable introduction 
by Mr. Dowden, whose authority to speak on Shakespearean 
themes is widely recognized. He gives a very careful study 
of the bibliography of the sonnets and presents a history of 
their fortunes at the hands of printers and editors since their 
first appearance in literature. Copious notes put the reader 
in a position to understand, so far as the researches of schol- 
ars have made possible, the obscure allusions and phrases in 
the sonnets, and the little volume provides, in fact, a full 
equipment for the careful study of these charming works of 
our greatest poet. Of Tennyson’s ‘ Princess” it need only 
be said that it abounds in those rare felicities of thought and 
phrase which are characteristic of its author, and that it 
cannot be had in a more convenient and attractive form. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
—Mr. Howells has gone back to Cambridge for a season. 
—Mr. Matthew Arnold his written a poem on Dean Stan- 


ley. 
—Mr. Longfellow will not see miscellaneous callers here- 
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—The electric light is being introduced into the libraries 
of London. 

—Turgeneff’s last novel has the title ‘‘A Song of Tri- 
umphant Love.” 

—Oscar Wilde has writen a drama called ‘‘ Vera,” founded 
on Russian life. 

—The fourth thousand of Morley’s ‘‘ Life of Cobden” is in 
press in England. 

—Dr. Schliemann’s two children are named Andromache 
and Agamemnon. 

—‘* Hopes and Fears for Art” is the title of a new work by 
Mr. William Morris. 

—One English newspaper is published in Egypt, the 
** Egyptian Gazette.” 

—Mr. Longfellow likes Thackeray because he is *‘ so great, 
so honest as @ writer.” 

—The celebrated Tauchnitz edition of *‘ British Anthors” 
has reached its 2,200th volume. 

—‘* The Lady of Lyons,” which was originally published 
at 4s. 6d., can now be bought for a penny. 

—I. K. Funk & Co., by an arrangement with Mr. Spur- 
geon, will re-print the ‘* Treasury of David.” 

—To lose Dr. John Cotton Smith after losing Dr. Ed- 
ward A. Washburn is a particular misfortune. ° 
—The new sixpenny edition of the ** Ingoldsby Legends” 

has illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech and Tenniel. 

—A ‘ Natural History of the Poets,” by Mr. Philip Robin- 
son, in four volumes, is in press by Chatto & Windus. 

—Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, lost between $3,000 and 
$4,000 worth of holiday stock by the bursting of an up-stairs 
water pipe. 

—We are glad to see the announcement of a new edition 
of Bulfinch’s ‘‘ Age of Fable,” one of the best of books on 
classic mythology.” 

—The London * Quarterly Review” brought its last num- 
ber to a second edition with articles on Free Trade and New 
Testament Revision. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, will have the ex- 
clusive sale in this country of the ‘* Edinburgh” and London 
**Quarterly Review.” 

—That indefatigable compiler, Mr. W. Davenport Adams, 
has gone to work on ‘‘A Dictionary of the Drama,” te cover 
English-speaking countries only. 

—The new London Presbyterian journal, ‘‘ The Outlook,” 
has made its appearunce. It will study religious events 
in general through Presbyterian spectacles. 

—‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for January has a selection 
from Coleridge’s ‘‘ Marginalia,’’ as found in sundry volumes 
belonging to him now in the British museum. 

—James R. Osgood & Co. have made a very pretty new 
edition of Thomas a Kempis’s “ Imitation of Christ,” with 
330 or more tail-pieces of ecclesiastical design. 

—Beaconsfield’s ‘‘ Endymion” is now selling in England 
for two shillings. It has been published thirteen months, 
and the copyright has forty-one years yet to run. 

—Mr. Henry James Jr.’s ‘Portrait of a Lady” has 
reached its 4th edition, Mr. Fawcett’s ‘‘A Gentleman of 
Leisure” its 9th, and the ‘‘ Longfellow Birthday Book ” ita 
17th. 

—The February ‘‘Wide Awake” will contain an article 
likely to interest adults and young folks alike: ‘ Jacob 
Abbott Among Children.” Together with interesting glimpses 
of his family life, it gives many of his unpublished letters to 
his grandchildren. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will soon publish Principal 
Shairp’s Oxford lectures on ** Aspects of Poetry.” Among 
the chapters are ‘‘Shelley as a Lyric Poet,” ‘‘ The Homeric 
Spirit in Sir Walter Scott,” ‘‘ Ossian,” ‘‘Thomas Carlyle 
and Cardinal Newman.” 

—Macmillan & Co. will offer us presently a new translation 
of the ‘‘ Meditations” of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, with 
a commentary, the whole the work of Prof. Hastings Pross- 
ley, of Queen’s College, Belfast, Ireland. The preface 
argues for the interest of Roman stoicism for men of to-day. 

—The first number of the ‘‘ Bibliographer” has been sent 
out by J. W. Bouton, and proves to be a very attractive pub- 
lication. It is substantially in form like the ‘‘ Antiquary,” 
but with a more attractive typography. Its contributions 
are various and of a readable character, one of the best ar- 
ticles in the number being that on the Sunderland Library. 

—Under the musical editorship of Mr. Louis. C. Elson 
several Boston composers are writing music for ‘‘ Wide 
Awake,” to accompany the finest poems of the English poets. 
In the January ** Wide Awake,” George L. Osgood gave 
Christina Rossetti’s ‘‘ Christmas Carol” a beautiful setting, 
while in the February number Mr. Elson himself writes the 
music for Shelley’s ‘‘Toa Skylark.” 

—Mrs. W. F. Crafts, so well known to all Sunday-school 
workers, has contrived some very ingenious symbol cards 
with appropriate texts, the shape of a hand, of a sickle, of a 
dove, of a heart, a ship, a chain, etc. They are printed in 
sheets and can be readily prepared for use. They are espe- 
cially adapted to the Sunday-school lessons of this year, an 
appropriate symbol being selected for each lesson. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons will shortly issue the first volume 
of an important series which will possess special interest for 
Episcopalians. A course of biennial lectures has been es- 
tablished on the foundation of a fund instituted by the 
Right Rev. George T. Bedell, Bishop of Ohio. The lectures 
will be delivered on the 1st of November of each year at 
Gambier, and are to be devoted to the general subject of the 
Historical Evidences of Christianity. 

—Macmillan & Co. have published in their beautiful 
‘**Golden Treasury Series” that fine old English classic, Sir 
Thomas Browne’s ‘‘Religio Medici,” together with the 
**Letter to a Friend” aud the ‘Christian Morals,” edited 
with copious notes and an exhaustive index by W. A Green- 
hill. The little volume is further enriched by a very carefully 
prepared preface which gives the history of the Religio 
Medici, and with a Bibliography of Sir Thomas Browne's 
works. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXV., No. 3. 








G(orrespoudence, 





THE MEMORIAL OF THE POUGHKEEPSIE CLASSIS— 
A CRITICISM. 


"0 the Editor of the Christian Union : 


Allow me, I trust with due modesty, to offer a few 
suggestions in reply to your comments upon the ac- 
tion of the Reformed (Dutch) Synod in rejecting the 
memorial of the Classis of Poughkeepsie, praying that 
candidates for admittance to the communion be no 
longer required to give ‘‘assent to all the articles ‘of 
the Christian religion as they are taught here in this 
Christian church.” I do not wish to disparage the 
members of the Classis which had the temerity to lay 
such a request before the august Synod, but I imagine 
them to be a class of young men, under fifty years of 
age, without due reverence for the heirlooms of tke 
church of their fathers, if indeed many of them are 
noj by nature ‘‘aliens from the commonwealth” of 
Holland, whom the itching ears of the congregations 
have selected because of their more popular gifts as 
preachers. I doubt not that it will be found that they 
have no more reverence for the writings of Van Vran- 
ken or Berg than they have for those of Hodge or 
Tholuck, and are as deeply interested in the proceed- 
ings of the Evangelical Alliance as they are in those of 
the Synod of Dort. Was it not well that the vener- 
able Synod administered a prompt rebuke to these dis- 
turbers of its time-honored customs by returning the 
memorial for the more sedate consideration of its au- 
thors? 

But this request is based upon what is a radical mis- 
take as to the meaning of church connection. You are 
perhaps right in saying that ‘“‘the plain teachings of 
Christ demand only a credible profession of faith in 
our Lord Jesus.” But this was prescribed for people 
eighteen hundred years ago. Has not the theological 
mind advanced beyond the scope of Jesus’s teach- 
ings, and added philosophical distinctions of which, 
perhaps, the Master was ignorant? Thus, when the 
disciples asked Jesus to show them the Father, he 
limited their sacred curiosity to the God manifest in 
himself, and to be further revealed in the Holy Spirit 
whom he promised. But the fourth century was able 
to formulate the marvels of the Athanasian creed and 
expose the mystery of all the relationships cf the tri- 
personality, as well as the dual nature of Christ him- 
self, setting it all forth in forty-two Aristotelian theses : 
and thereupon decreed—as you may read on the last 
page of the hymn-book of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church—‘‘ Which faith, except one do keep whole 
and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish everlast- 
ingly.” 

Later in the centuries it was given to the eagle- 
minded De Bres to clean the spots off the very sun 
of inspiration and let it shine in its full splendor in 
the Heidelberg Catechism. Since his day there has 
been no advance in the true science of theology. 
Wherefore the Reformed (Dutch) Church takes a vow 
of each of its ministers that he will expound the sys- 
tem of doctrines as they are taught in the Heidelberg 
Catechism; in other words, that he will focus these 
rays of the Bible, with the new actinic force of De 
Bres in them, upon the hearts and consciences of his 
hearers. If, therefore, the church were to require less 
than ‘‘assent to all the articles of the Christian religion 
as they are taught here in this Christian church” it 
would be to reflect disparagingly upon the time-honored 
authorities of the church, as well as upon the learning 
and fidelity of the preacher. It would be to admit 
that the pulpits of the Dutch churches were not 
nearer infallibility in their teaching than those of our 
erring-sister denominations. It would give a license 
of private judgment to the pew which would be fatal 
to all the development of ministerial authority, and 
the gown and cassock would no longer awaken rev- 
erence. 

But this memorial involves another notion which, 
though popular, is none the less unsound and unsafe ; 
namely, that the Church belongs only to Christ, and 
that all Christians have equal rights to his table 
wherever it may be spread. This may be a doctrine 
of other great Churches in Christendom to which you 
allude, but surely we own our churches. We dedicate 
them, it is true, but it is only in the name of the Lord. 
They are Christ’s merely in a formal sense. We pay 
for them, and can exclude any who are not with us in 
opinion or taste, however sincere their Christianity. 
We do not pretend to save all sinners, but only sin- 
ners of a peculiar type of intellectuality. The others 
may goto the denominations they like. Men and women 
who might make respectable Mcthodists or Episco- 
palians or Presbyterians or Congregationalists are, no 
doubt, worth saving, but are not worth our toil. It 
should be understood by all, and proclaimed by our 
preachers, that our denomination is more than Chris- 
tian, it is Dutch! and we prescribe such rules for 
membership as the Saint Nicholas Society or any other 





like secular organization prescribes for its govern- 
ment. 


But onecan see through this latitudinarianism which 
has come to the surface in this memorial. It is only 
another step in the movement begun when the Dutch 
language ceased to be preached in New York, the 
second step of which was taken when the word Dutch 
was dropped from our corporate title. Itis begotten 
of the feeling that there is nothing more sacred in the 
history of the Protestants of Holland than in that of 
the Protestants of Scotland or England or Germany. 

And yet, Mr. Editor, your mistake is a natural 
one from your standpoint. ‘I wot that through 
ignorance ye did it.” Your idea of reuniting the 
churches on the basis of primitive Christianity is a de- 
lusive and a deluding one. It is marvelous how soon 
it destroys all appreciation of the traditions of the 
elders, and reduces all ecclesiastical glories to the 
unsatisfactoriness of simply believing on Jesus and 
saving souls. Yours truly, 

Evrerarpus BoGarpus Van Tromp. 
Uprer Hupson, January 18th, 1882. 








Religious Tews. 


The New Buildings for the Union Theological Seminary, 
on Fourth Avenue between Sixty-ninth and Seventieth 
Streets, are thus described by Dr. Hitchcock: ‘Shere will be 
four large buildings—a chapel, a fire-proof library, a hall 
for lecture-rooms, and a dormitory ; all of which will be con- 
nected by smaller buildings. The dormitory will be 50 feet 
wide and 200 feet long. It will have an entrancein each 
street. It will be five stories in height, and will accommo- 
date 160 students, most of them with singie rooms. Under- 
neath this building there will be a large gymnasium. It is 
possible that there may be a refectory attached; but the 
students will procure their board in private families as they 
do now. Facing on the avenue will be the chapel, a large 
building containing besides the ‘audience room a room for 
the president. In the south corner of the plot will be the 
library, to be known as the Morgan Library, which will also 
contain the museumcollection. On the north corner will be 
the hall for lectures, as yet unnamed. There will be four 
lecture-rooms, each seating seventy-five students, and each 
professor will also have a private room where he may meet 
the students and other callers. There will be only three en- 
tranees from the street—thetwo in the dormitory and one in 
the chapel. A person entering any one of these may go 
through all the buildings, as they will all be connected by 
annex buildings. The material used will be Calambour 
brick, relieved by Long Meadow stone trimmings. The cost 
is estimated as follows: The dormitory will cost $100,000, 
and each of the other three buildings $50,000. ‘Ihe reeent 
gift of $100,000 to the library by ex-Governor Morgan will 
pay for that building and leave $50,000 to form an Edwin D. 
Morgan Library Fund. There is still an opportunity for 
some one to give his name to one of the other buildings. 
The work will be completed a year from next spring, and at 
the close of the’seminary year, in May 1883, the library will 
be moved at once, and the Fall term open in our new home. 





The funeral of the Rev. Dr. John Cotion Smith was held 
Wednesday afternoon of Jast week in the Church of the As- 
cension, at Fifth Avenue and Tenth Street, of which he was 
rector for twenty-one years. The body lay in a cloth covered 
coffin, upon which was the inscription: ‘John Cotton 
Smith, born August 4, 1826, died January 9, 1882.” Several 
palm leaves lay on the coffin united by a bunch of lilies. The 
chancel, reading desk, pulpit, altar, and the chair which Dr. 
Smith formerly used were draped in mourning, and then 
decorated with roses, lilies and evergreens. On the altar 
was a large crown of flowers surmounted by a cross, and 
near it were four large crosses, a wreath and many loose 
flowers. There was no address, the exercises consisting 
only of reading the burial service of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and singing. Bishop Potter conducted the services, 
assisted by the Rev. Dr. Potter, of Grace Church, the Rev. 
Reuben Kidener, of Ipswich, Mass. ; the Rey. E. W. Donald, 
the Rev. Henan Dyer and the Rev. J. W. Steen. The pail- 
bearers were: Bishop Stevens, of Pennsylvania; the Rev. 
Drs. Morgan, Dix, W. F. Morgan, R. D. Hitchcock, Philip 
Schaff and C. C. Tiffany; the Rev. Messrs. Arthur Brooks, 
and W. N. McVickar, of Philadelphia. Previous to the fu- 
neral the Episcopal clergymen of the ‘diocese held a meeting 
and adopted resolutions relative to the death of Dr. Smith. 
There were nearly a hundred ministers present at the fune- 
ral, representing various denominations. Among the socie- 
ties represented of which Dr. Smith had been a member 
were: The American Bible Society, American Tract Society, 
University Club, Bowdoin Alumni Association, Society of 
Evangelical Knowledge, Clerical Club, and Boards of For- 
eign and Home Missions. There were also present William 
Wood, August Belmont, John Jay, Judge Peabody, B. H. 
Field, and R. L. Cutting. The body was taken to Ipswich, 
Mass., for interment. 


The Broadway Tabernacle of New York City has set an 
admirable example to other churches of like means. It is 
sending out with every Missionary box a careful selection of 
books for the missionary’s library. These have been selected 
by the pastor, Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, with reference to com- 
bining as far as possidle spiritual and intellectual nourish- 
ment. The Missionary box has not been filled up with old 
books of no use to the owner or anyone else, nor is the 
money sent, for the missionary is miles from a bookstore, 
and with the pressing demands upon him can often not find it 
in bis conscience to buy what he neecs most: namely, fresh 








literature. The following is the list of books selected and 
sent out: ‘‘ The Holy Comforter,” by Joseph P. Thompson, 
D. D.; ‘‘ Bampton Lectures,” by H. P. Liddon, D. D.; “ De- 
fense of Christian Faith,” by Prof. F. Godet; *‘ Lectures on 
James,” by Rev. Robert Johnstone, LL. B; ‘Historic 
Origin of the Bible,” by Edwin Cone Bissell; ‘‘In the Holy 
Land,” by Rev. Andrew Thompson, D. D.; *‘Gospel Mira- 
cles,” by Wm. M. Taylor, D. D.; ‘‘ Witness of the Heart to 
Christ,’ by Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter; ‘‘ Thoughts on Per- 
sonal Religion,” by Edward M. Goulburn, D. D.; ‘‘ Exposi- 
tory Essays and Discourses,” by Samuel Cox; ‘Jesus 
Christ: His Times, Life and Work,” by E. De Pressense, 
D. D.; ‘‘Sermons to the People,” by H. P. Liddon, D. D.; 
‘* Limitations of Life,” by Wm. M. Taylor,D.D.; ‘‘Hours with 
the Bible,” (8 vols.), by C. Geikie, D. D.; ‘‘ Biblical Her- 
meneutics,” by Charles Elliott and Rev. Wm. J. Harsher; 
“Theology of Christ,” by J. P. Thompson, D. D. 





A Council was held at the Madison Avenue Congregational 
Church in this city, Jan. 9th, to dissolve the relations which 
have hitherto existed between that cengregation and the 
Rev, W. R. Davis. The Rev. Dr. Benjamin N. Martin acted 
as Moderator, and the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, of Mont- 
clair, N. J.,as Scribe. The churches participating were the 
Broadway Tabernacle, Church of the Pilgrims, Clinton 
Avenue Congregational Church, Central Congregational 
Church, Puritan Church, Tompkins Avenue Church, Brook- 
lyn; Christian Endeavor, Harlem Congregation Church, and 
Montclair (N. J.) Congregational Church. The clergymen 
present as delegates were the Rev. Drs. W. M. Taylor, Howard 
Crosby, George H. Hepworth, T. B. McLeod, E. W. Gilman, 
and William H. Ward, and the Rev. Messrs. Samuel Colcord, 
George F. Pentecost, W. F. Crafts, 8. H. Virgin, and H. H. 
McFarland. The records of the church setting forth the 
facts connected with Mr. Davis's resignation were read and 
accepted by the council, and the action forinulated by a 
committee consisting of the Rev. Drs. Taylor and Hepworth 
and the Rev. Mr. McFarland. This action was appropriately 
recorded, and the severance of the relations between pastor 
and people perfected. 


The Young Men's Christian Associations of Massachusetis 
have never been on so permanent a basis as now. Special 
attention is being given to the organizations in the larger 
towns. During the past two years, including the German 
branch of the Boston Association, eight young men have 
been called into the work as general secretaries, making 
twelve in all who give all their time to the management of 
their respective associations. During this same time five of 
these officers have been called to like positions in other 
fields, but the places of four have been filled by new men, 
and in addition the associations have developed and sent 
out five young men as secretaries in other States. To-day 
Lynn and Charlestown eccupy their own buildings, and all 
of the larger associations are paying more attention to the 
specific work for which they were originally intended. The 
State Executive Committee, which has rendered such valu- 
able assistance, in the past, in «vangelistic efforts, will begin 
work in Amherst, with Rev. F. F. Emerson, the 19th instant, 
and we are requested to ask the prayers of God's people in 
behalf of this work, that his blessing may attend it, and 
that many of the students may be brought to know Jesus 
as the Christ. 


The New York and Brooklyn Association of Congregationai 
Ministers held its anuual meeting ia Plymouth church, Jan. 
10th. Among those present were the Rev. 8. B. Halliday, 
Dr. Edward Beecher, R. 8. Stone, H. M. Storre, 8. H. Virgin, 
J. W. Whiton, W. F. Crafts and Lyman Abbott. The Rev. 
8. H. Virgin presided as Moderator, and opened the meeting 
with prayer and reading of the Scriptures. The Chairman ofthe 
Nominating Committee reported the following nominations : 
For Moderator, the Rev. J. G. Roberts; for Secretary, the 
Rev. Professor Thwing; for Treasurer, the Rev. 8. H. Virgin, 
for: examiners of ‘‘ candidates for the ministry,” Mesers. 
Crafts, Stiles, Whiton, Roberts, Edward Beecher, Abbott, 
Virgin and Thwing; and these gentlemen were on ballot 
unanimously elected. The topic ‘‘ Causes and Cure of the 
Frequent Changes in the Pastoral Office’’ was discussed by 
the Rev. W. James and the Rev. 8. H. Virgin. After lunch, 
reports were received as to the condition of the city churches, 
and the afternoon was filled with discussions on the ‘‘ Duty 
of City Churches to the City Population in the Summer,” and 
‘*How to Preserve the Results of Reading and Study.” 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Central Congregational Church of Brooklyn has a body of 
fifty Chinamen under its care. The recent Christmas festival, in 
which they participated, was a novel and interesting affair. 

—A new Methodist Episcopal Society has been organized, and the 
Madison Avenue Methodist Episcopal church wil) be built on the 
corner of Madison Avenue and Sixtieth Street. The plans embrace 
a church and ehapel of Romanesque design. 

—The * Living Church” classes under the head of ‘ Sects in the 
United States ” all Roman Catholics and Protestants, and says “the 
Church 1s the kingdom of God.” According to this, then, some 16,- 
00°,000 church members in this country are sectarian, while only 
845,000 persons belong to the true Apostolic church. 
=—To Bethany Mission Sunday-school, of New York City, a mis- 
sionary of the American Sunday-schooi Union in Texas reports the 
organization of Bethany Mission Sunday-school No. 4, by means of 
their donation of $25, in Forest Chapel, Lamar Connty, near the 
Red River. Stimulating their own exertions and contributions, this 
gift furnished them with forty dollars worth of Sunday-school books 
and other reading for the better employment of the young people, 
and an attraction to draw them to the Sunday-school and the house 
of God. : 

—The opening of Jerry McAuley’s mission in the ( remorne 
Garden, a former low resort at No. 104 West Thirty-second street, 
New York, was attended by a large number of persons, The Rev. Dr. 
Prime, William E. Dodge, Morris K. Jessup, ex-Congressman Benja- 
min Willis, the Rev. Dr. Taylor and Jerry McAuley made addresses. 
A deficiency of over $3,000 dae on ths ballding was contributed by 
those present, In the evening the Rev, Dr Booth, Mr. A, 8, Hatch 
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and Robert F. Catting made addresses, and the audience gathered 
contributed $1,700 to pay the running expenses of the mission. The 
trustees of the mission are Mr. A. 8. Hatch, Dr. J. H. Henton, Mr. 
John Noble Stearns, Dr. Houghton, Mr. Selchow and 8. G. Hiscox. 
Jerry McAuley asd Mrs. McAuley will live at the mission, and hold 
daily meetings. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


—The wood-work on the new Congregational Church at West 
Stockbridge, Mass., is completed, and the church wili be dedicated 
about February 1, Kev. E. Scudder, of Great Barringten, to preach 
the sermon, 

—The new chapel of the East Congregational Church at Ware, 
Mass., is completed. The building stands next to the library on 
Church Street, cost $12,000, and is in the Gothic and old English 
style of architecture, 

—The Rey. 8. H. Dana was recently dismissed from the pastorate 
of the Congretational Church in Stratford, Conn., on account of dif- 
ference of opinion as to the invitation to the communion. He is 
now supplying the Second Church, Danbury. 


—The South Congregational Sunday-school of New Britain, Conn. 
pays its superintendent a regular salary, and he devotes his whole 
time to the interests or the echool, visiting families, looking after 
absent scholars, etc. It is the largest Protestant Sunday-schoel in 
the State, and numbers abou! 1,000:members. 

—The Fourth Congregational Church in Hartford, Conn., cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary Juuuary 10th. A special subject for 
congratulation was that the debt of $8,500 owed for the last ten years 
has recently been raised. The church is now strong, aggressive, 
hopeful, with its excellent pastor, Rev. Graham Tayl-r. 


THE WEST. 


—The Presbyterian Church of Bloom, Ills., has called the Rey. 
William Morrow, of Piper City, Ill. 

—The Union Park Congregational Church, Chicago, received nine 
members at ite Communion, Jan. 8. Six by profession. 

—The Rey. J. M. Coon, pastor of the Baptist church at Beaver 
Dam, Wis , bas resigned his charge, and will remove to Chicago. 

—The Congregational Church of Marshalltown, Iowa, have ex- 
tended a call to the Rev. A. J. Van Wagner, of Sedalia, Missouri. 

—The Rev, C. T. Chaffee of South Bend, Indiana, entered upon 
his labors as pastor of the First Baptist Church of Linceln, Neb., 
Jan. 8. 

—The Rev. William Reed has been expelled from the Baptist 
Church of Clay Center, Kansas, for “falsehood and other unminis- 
terial conduct.” 

—Nearly all the Congregational Churches of Chicago observed 
the week of prayer. And in many of them there is a deep and 
growing religious interest. 

—The pews of the Centenary M, E. Church, Chicage (formerly Dr. 
Thomas’s), have this year sold at good prices and are_ali taken. Dr. 
A. C. George is the present pastor. 

—The Rev. James Cameron, Pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Oakland, Cal., died Jan. 5th, from the effecta of a dose ef 
carbolic acid giver by his wife through mistake. 

—Three Congregational churches have been dedicated in Denver, 
Col., within six months’ without debt. The last of the three, the 
Second Congregational, was dedicated in December. 

—The Rey. G. B. Stocking resigned his pastorate of the Univer- 
salist Church at Dubuque, Iewa, Jan. 8th, in order to return to the 
Universalist Church. of Lansing, Mich., which he left about a year 
ago. 

—Sunday, Jan. 8, the First Baptist Church of Chicago heard the 
Rev. E. W. Hunt of Fall River, Mass. The people were greatly 
pleased with him, and will probably invite him to become Dr. Lori- 
mer’s successor. 

—The Rev. W. H. Ryder, D.D., has resigned his parish in Chica- 
go, and will withdraw from the ministry to study law. He is said to 
be wealthy, and able to live a reetful life if be desires. It is also said 
that his doctrinal views have undergone a change. 

—The Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, which is now free from 
debt, will probably call the Rev. W. R. Cowl, a Methodist minister 
of Sharpsburg, Pa. Mr. Cowl has already preached for the church, 
and is said to look with favor on the proposed invitation. 

—Tuesday evening, Jan. 3d, was the occasion of a pleasant sur- 
prise to the Rev. and Mrs. B. F. Leavitt, of the Lincoln Park Con- 
gregational Church, Chicago. It was the tenth anniversary of their 
marriage, and their parishioners swarmed in upon them with pres- 
ents of tin and silver. 

—A German Congregational church of nine members was organ- 
ized in Chicago, Jan. 8th. The Rev. Mr. Fritz is pastor. The con- 
gregation numbers about forty, the Sunday-school between sixty and 
eeventy. There seems to be a place for this church in the city, and 
to be little doubt of its success. 

—Sunday, Jan. 8th, was “Charity Day” at Professor Swing’s 
charch, Chicago. ‘The collection was a trifle over $6,000. This 
church supports three Sunday-schoole which contain about 1,200 
scholars. Most of the charity of the Central Church is expended in 
the eity, in mission schools and through the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union. 

—The Rev. Mr. Ker, of Ireland, addressed the Methodist minis- 
ters of Chicago, Monday morning, January 9th,on the work of 
the Methodist Church in Ireland. He was heard with great interest, 
and as the pulpits of the leading Methodists churches of the city 
will be open to him he expects to secure considerable aid for the 
cause which he represents. There are 240 Methodist ministers in 
Ireland, 135 circuits, and 44,000 church members. Mr. Ker paid a 
high tribate to the wowk of the Presbyterians, Baptists and Congre- 
gationalists in his country. 

FOREIGN. 


—Mr. George Miler, of the Bristol (England) Orphan Home, is in 
Egypt. Me preached in Port Said in English and German ; also in 
Cairo and Alexandria. From Port Said he was to go to Jaffa. 

—Bishop Schereschewsky, of China, continues to improve in 
health, He is gradually regaining the use of his limbs, bat his artic- 
ulation is still seriously impaired. He has been advised by his phy- 
sicians and the foreign committee to return to the United States. 

—Dr. Bradley will shortly be invested as Dean of the Order of the 
Bath, an office which he holds as Dean of We:tminster, the chapel 
of Henry VIL. standing in the same relation to the Knights of the 
tes Riband as does St. George’s at Windsor to the Knights of the 

darter, 

—The Vicar of St. John’s Episcopal Church, Alloa, New-Bruna- 
wick, will hereafter take the Sunday evening collection outaide the 
church, The vestry refuse to allow any of the money contributed 
in the church to be used for lighting and heating the building, con- 
Sequently the congregation leave the church and make their offer- 
ings outside. 

—Bishop Raimondi, the Roman Catholic bishop of Hong Kong, 
China, is now visiting in this coantry. He says that 400,000 Chinese 
children were taken by the Catholic Missions in China last year and 
are being brought up in the Cathoke Church. If this is the case it 
indicates 8 stabilitv-of growth on the part of that church in China 
which may well give concern to and stimulate the energies of Prot- 
petant bodies, 7 
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The largest steel sailing ship afloat, registering 2,220 tons, 
has just been launched from Belfast, Ireland, for Ismay, 
Imrie & Co., managers of the White Star Line. It is named 


the ‘‘ Garfield” and will be employed in the Australian and 
Californian trades. 


A frightful and at the same time curious accident recently 
occurred in a London theater by which the brains of one of 
the boys in the gallery were blown out. A Ohinese juggler 
attempted the feat of firing a cannon balanced on the point 
of a sword which he held in his mouth. He warned the audi- 
ence in the gallery to keep their seats, but just as the weapon 
was discharged a boy projected his head and a paper wad 
from the cannon struck him, killing him instantly. The ac- 
cident caused a panic in the audience. 


There is still beiog agitated abroad the idea that the Pope 
may leave the Vatican and Rome. ‘ El) Liberal,” a Spanish 
paper of Madrid, recently published a letter from Francis of 
Bourbon, cousin of King Alfonso, suggesting that Englaad 
should cede Gibraltar to the Pope if she declines to restore it to 
Spaia. Ata banquet given recently in honor of veteran soldiers 
the Mayor of Rome declared that the people of Rome would 
rather see the city laid in ashes than again subjected to Papal 
domination. The ultramontane deputies in the Cortes of 
Spain and the bishops are organizing a great pilgrimage to 
Rome. The Pope has given it his approval, and the Minister 
of the Interior has promised not to oppose it, if the pilgrims 
abstain from political demonstrations. 





A mass convention of the people of the Black Hills was 
held in Deadwood last week, and adopted resolutions favor- 
ing the division of Dakota on the forty-sixth parallel, and 
the admission of the southern part to Statehood. A com- 
mittee of fifty-one was appointed to go to Washington and 
urge the matter upon Congress. 

The long and important contest for the presidency of the 
Reading Railroad Company between Mr. Bond and Mr. 
Gowen, the old president of the company, was terminated in 
Philadelphia on last Friday, by the election of Mr. Gowen by 
a majority of 50,000 shares. A large number of the votes 
cast by proxies, amounting to over 39,000, were challenged ; 
but even if the court should throw these out, Mr. Gowen will 
still have a majority. 


Small-pox prevails in several States and Territories, and in 
many localities, especially in the West, has bee~iae an 
epidemic. In Illinois, where the disease has been most 
severe, the autherities are gradually getting it under control. 
In Pennsylvania the spread of the diseaseis alarming. Pitte- 
burgh is suffering its ravages. In New York State the Board 
of Health reports that the disease is spreading. Port Jervis, 
on the Erie railway, has been attacked so alarmingly that it 
is possible that all mails from there will be discontinued, 
inthe Erie employés are all to be vaccinated at the Com- 
paoy’sexpense. The National Board of Health are prepar- 
ing a statement showing the total nuinber of deaths from 
smallpox reported from each city during the year 1881 and 
up to the present time. Philadelphia heads the list with 
between twelve and fourteen hundred deaths. The diséase 
has prevailed there continually during the past year. The 
deaths reported from Chicago will reach eight or nine hun- 
dred, and those from New York six or seven hundred. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Prince Bismarck, assisted by his sons, is writing his 
memoirs. 

—In 1840 Prof. Draper took daguerreotypes by the newly- 
invented process for $5 apiece. 

—It is reported that the famous Pullman and Wagner 
Parlor-Car Companies are about to combine. 

—Patti is said to have sung $28,000 out of the Chicagoans. 
We suppose 8t. Louis will try hard to spend $29,000. 

—The Boston hack on ranners is the most cemfortable 
thing in the world.—[Boston Tranecript.] To be out of. 

—The project for a World's Fair at Boston has been 
abandoned. There was plenty of enthusiasm but no money. 

—Great Britain draws $400,000,000 interest annually from 
foreign countries. And yet the Queen is almost as poor as 
Mr. Hayes. 

—An Atheistic Congress at Paris recently resolved that 
parents should be prohibited by law from speaking of relig- 
ion at home. 

—Darwin,in his new book, estimates that there are in 
gardens 53,767 worms tothe acre. Therefdid not use to be 
when we went fishing. 

—General Garibaldi has recently been severely injured by 
the upsetting of his carriage. Carriages are sometimes more 
dangerous than revolutions. 

—The Government printer spent for the Government last 
year the sum of $2,215,939. It is lucky that there is no such 
thing as a Government plumber. 

—The Antonelli lawsuit, whieh is intended to establish the 
claims of the Countess Lambertine to be the daughter of 
Cardinal Antonelli, has been revived. 

—A couple of elephants stopped a train onthe New York 
Central railroad by pulling at the bell-rope with their trunks. 
Their trunks ought to have been checked. 

—The Bey of Tunis recently bought a hundred thousand 
umbrellasin Paris. A contemporary says it is to be inferred 
that his Majesty is looking forward to a long reign. 

—John McCullough, the well-known Shakespearean actor, 
worked when a boy in a Philadelphia gas-works. He was 
sixteen years old before he ever heard of Shakespeare. 

—-The next blast at Hell Gate will cover a field of about 
nineacres. The first explosion was a little affair, affecting 
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—There was not one case of small-pox reported in New 
York from August, 1877, to March, 1879, according to Pro- 
fessor Chandler, but during the year 1881 there were more 
than 1,200 cares. 

—Henry Villard, the well-known Western capitalist and 
railroad king, bas sent abroad for 5,000 or 10,000 Scandina- 
vians to be employed in the construction of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. 

—Rumor announces a pretty state of affairs in an Ohio 
town. Its school children were searehed recently in order to 
find one dirk, and six were discovered, together with twenty- 
six revolvers and pistols. 

—Harper & Brothers employ a good classical scholar at a 
salary of $1,200 a year to read the proofs of their Latin and 
Greek publications. Sneerers at classical education must 
admit that it has a very decided commercial value. 

—A Boston lady conducts a gymnasium for young ladies 
in which she cures curvature of the spine by piling bean-bags 
on the heads of her patients, who are compelled to walk 
around the room straight enough to keep the bags from fall- 
ing. Boston must have beans in one form or another. 

—Mr. Underhill, a well-known New York stenographer of 
inventive genius, has contrived a theater seat that, with the 
aid of simple mechanism, will fold up, fall down and become 
& part of the floor. They can be instantly folded in case of 
fire, or to clear the floor for dancing, by one man and a lever. 

—Minister Yoshida, the retiring Japanese Embassador, 
and his suite exhibited a touching bit of courtesy on their 
departure from Washington the other day. As each passed 
the silver star which marks the spot in the railway station 
where Garfield fell, he paused, uncovered his head and bowed 
low. 

—Chinese table etiquette is very peculiar. According to 
its rules no conversation must be carried on at the table; all 
begin to eat at the same moment, each person exclaiming, 
‘*Let us begin,” and accompanying the remark with a 
flourish of the chop-stick ; it is rude for any one person to 
finish before the others; all must keep together: but remarks 
on the food are always in order. 

—If you cannot imagine the tremendous growth of New 
York during the last fitty years, enliven your imagination 
with this fact: thirty-five years ago a single line of stages 
running every hour from the City Hall to Harlem easily ac- 
commodated all travel in that direction. Now three elevated 
roads and scores of horse-cars and stages are crowded all 
through the day with Harlem citizens. 

—Grave fears are entertained in Greece for the future of 
Chios. The island is said to be continually sinking, and 
there are reasons to believe that in time its entire surface 
may disappear from human sight. Small earthquakes 
are of constant occurrence, and the frequency of these is in- 
creasing. Moreover, hot springs have appeared in many 
places until there is hardly a locality which does not possess 
one or more. 

—The central pile of rock in the falls of the River Rhine 
near Schaffhatsen has for many years given signs of weak- 
ness, and it has for some time been believed that eventually it 
would fall, thus carrying away the most picturesque feature 
of this favorite sight for tourists. Eftorts have been recently 
made to prevent this misfortune by the use of cement, some 
336 bags of ene kind and another having been applied to the 
rock, and apparently with satisfactory results. 

—From the top of the tower of 8t. Lambert’s Church, at 
Munster, in Westphalia, have just been taken down the iron 
cages in which were suspended 345 years ago the corpses of 
Johannes von Leyden, Knipperdolling, and Krechting, the 
rebellious Anabaptist leaders. Repairs going on in the tower 
made necessary their temporary removal. During the re- 
pairs the cages will be placed on public exhibition. One of 
the workmen who helped to remove them is descended from 
Krechting, and bears that name. 

—Queen Marguerite of Italy seems to be greatly beloved 
by the Neapolitans. Recently when she entered Naples 
every window and doorway was adorned with her favorite 
flower—indeed, the whole city looked like a great bouquet of 
daisies. From Naples she went by water to one of the 
Mediterranean ports. On going on board ship she found that 
every one, from the Admiral commanding down to the com- 
mon sailors, were a boutonniere of Marguerites, a delicate 
attention which greatly pleased the Queen. 

—Mr. William Winans, says a witty reporter, the Balti- 
more Creesus who lives in London, has a yacht that cost a 
fortune, but is mortally afraid of the sea; has English, 
American, and Russian race-horses, and rides an old cob 
which frightens him by backing its ears; pays seven thou- 
sand pounds a year for the most expensive deer park in 
Scotland, and cannot sit in a room with a gun; has Patti and 
Albani to sing at his drawing-room concerts, and does not 
know ‘“‘ Rale Britannia” from ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” 

—An old buck, which has for years been the leader of the 
deer herd on the Common at Boston, had been very domineer- 
ing to the younger members of his sex. They seized the 
opportunity when the champion shed his horns the other 
afternoon to make a combined attack upon him, which was 
carried on with great vigor until his death ensued. The 
superintendent and his assistants attempted to interfere, but 
were driven out of the inclosure by the infuriated animals, 
which became docile again when their enemy was disposed 
of. 

—The long wooden tunnels covering forty miles of the 
Central Pacific Railway over the Rocky Mountains, costing 
per mile from $8,000 to $12,000, and in some places, where 
heavy masonary was needed, $30,000 per mile, are firmly 
constructed to support the great weight of snow and resist 
the rush of avalanches. Fire precautions are very thorough. 
Corrugated plates of iron separate the buildings into sec- 
tions, and in the great ten-mile shed there are automatic 
electric fire alarms. At the summit is an engine and tank 
ready to flood the ignited spot in an instant. These sheds 
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Plymouth Pulpit. 


Sermon BY HENRY Warp BEEOHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We praise thee,O God. We magnify thy name. We desire that 
it shall be honorable in the sight of men as in the sight of those 
around about thee—pure intelligences—tnose that have kept their 
first estate, and those that are redeemed from transgression, and all 
the great army of the blessed who behold tnee face to face, no longer 
through a glass, darkly, nor by image, nor by the interpretation of 
man’s poor experience of goodness on eafth, but in the fullness of 
the glory and power of love. May thy name, which is the strength 
and the joy of the host above, become thg strength and the joy of 
all that toil below. Thou canst make thyself known unto men. Thou 
hast in the earth, which is thy handiwork; and in the firmament, 
which declares the glory of God. Thou hast made thy way known 
in justice im the affairs of men. Thou art making thyself known to 
everyone that is able to love, whether companion, or child, or parent. 
Every name that glows with love thou hast taken unto thyself ; and 
our earliest thoughts walk toward thee. Thou hast the beneficent 
name of Father. Grant that we may not any longer be held apart 
from thee by human thoughts and enterprises. May that faith 
which works by love spring up in every heart, and bring everyone 
into the conscious presence of God. Be revealed, if not in full- 
orbed glory, yet eo as to be a light in the world to every one. Grant 
that there may grow out of the consciousness of thy presence, of 
thy power and of thy goodness, such trust, such cheer, such cour- 
age, such patient endurance of life’s troubles, that every one of us 
may be strong in the Lord, and rejoice in the Lord. 

Grant, we pray thee, this morning, that there may be such an ad- 
minstration ef thy love and grace as shall meet every exigence of every- 
one in thy presence. By how many ways have we come hither! And 
now we surround the throne, and look up unto thee, not knowing 
each other, but all known of God, and we pray that we may have 
from thy Spirit breathed into ours the consciousness that thou art 
thinking of us and that thou art loving us; and may thy promise be 
with those who need thee and trust thee. Be to us a promise un- 
broken and unbreakable. We pray that thou wilt grant unto us the 
knowledge of thee in the warmth of thy soul to every one of as. 
May we have in this more than the stn is to the outward world. 
Grant that thou mayest be to every one a Sun of righteousness; that 
none may feel that this world is their home. If there be those who 
are so far in darkness that they cannot bear the rising light, be thou 
the Morning Star to them, and that every day. Are there those who 
are greatly pressed, burdened, tied up with anxieties from which 
they cannot escape? Give them rest, and teach them how to cast 
their burdens on the Lord, knowing that he caree for them; and 
may they be without carefulness, Though men may seek in vain to 
know how thy providence shall work for them, yet may they believe 
that all things work together for good to them that love thee. Are 
there those who are sitting in trouble, in darkness, in bereavements, 
in sorrows? Grant, whatever may be their condition, and however 
unilluminated may be the outward world around about them, that 
every one of them may find the light of God shining upon his soul, 
giving him patience and resignation, that he may wait in peace, 
even though he is aisturbed by the sharpness and the pangs of sor- 
row. If there be those that are mourning over their conscious 
transgressions, whatever they may be; if there be those who sit in 
shame, or in fear of shame, in the midst of broken hopes, in loss, or 
in fear of coming loss, we pray that thon wouldst grant unto them 
comfort, that they may not feel that this world is their abiding-place, 
and that when the affairs of life are stormed they may not feel that 
they are stormed. May they believe that there is a Father’s house, 
and that there are treasures which none can touch and a royalty 
which can never be discrowned. We pray that those whoare in per- 
plexity of mind, and knew not what to do, whether it be in regard 
to outward affairs or in regard to the perplexities of life, may be 
sustained by thy grace. 

We beseech of thee that this nation may not only be intelligent, 
but may be anchored in integrity ; and at last may there be one na- 
tion that shall not smite the weak. Our hands are bloody; we have 
smitten the poor; we have given bondagt to millions; but thou 
hast released us. Our hands are still soiled with injustice to those 


who held the land before we came hither; our hands are prompted, 


still to make the way hard for millions that are pagans seeking a 
better land and better light; and we pray that thou wilt give us for- 
givenees for past transgressions, and evidence of thy lenity in for- 
giveness. Change this great people, that they may love the things 
that are just between man and man, and that the spirit of benevo- 
lence may dispossess selfishness in all its forms. Cast out the devil 
and all his works. Bring in the Lord of Righteousness, and all his 
blessings. May the nations of the earth, with us, move onward and 
upward, and bring in thatday of consummationwhich is promised, 
and for which the ages wait. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
Amen, 


SERMON 
THE USES OF THE SABBATH.* 


“And Jesus said unto them, The sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the sabbath.” Mark ii., 27. 

That sentiment is a crowning one; and it is one 
that yet is almost unknown. Governments, which are 
necessary ; laws, which are indispensable; organized 
customs, which are invisible laws and constitutions— 
all these, being necessary, yet constantly tend to arro- 
gate a degree of authority which is inexorable, and 
sometimes even inhuman. Nor is there a public senti- 
ment yet, not even on the part of Christian people in 
church associations, that is thoroughly in sympathy 
with our Master in the feeling that man is the one 
thing to be considered—man, not collectively alone, 
but individually; the intrinsic, inherent, ineradic- 
able value of man before God, the blossom of crea- 
tion. 

The Jews thought—and they are not to be rebuked 
by us—that the Sabbath was intrinsically valuable be- 
cause it was a divine arrangement with them, and 
that its sanctity was such that, no matter what became 





*Sunpay Mornine, November 20, 1881. Lesson: Isa. lviii, 
Hymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 509, 816, “* Shining Shore.” Re- 
ported expressly for The Christian Union by T. J. Ellinwood. 





of men, the Sabbath must be saved ; but Christ said, 
‘‘Men must be saved, whatever becomes of laws, or 
Sabbaths, or beliefs, or anything else.” The value in 
creation lies in sentient creatures— voluntary moral 
agencies. 

Christ’s rebuke of the method in which the Sabbath- 
day was administered in his time and nation has often 
been construed into contempt of that day ; as though he 
saw through the Sabbath and saw that it was not al- 
together wise, and denounced it and with the weight 
of his influence went against it. 

This is notso. He rebuked nothing in regard to the 
Sabbath but the abuse to which it was subject. He was 
accustomed himself, after the manner of his people, to 
observe the Sabbath day, and to attend public wor- 
ship, and take part and delight in the services of the 
synagogue, which was the primitive type and form of the 
Christian; church. He never dispossessed the Sabbath 
either of its sanctity or of its value as an element of hu- 
maneconomy. He never argued for it; he never de- 
fended it; he never commanded it. He found it al- 
ready established. Already it was superstitiously held. 
The tenacity with which it was held was too great. 
He left it just as he did governments and laws and 
customs of the world, so full of various contrivances 
for human life ; and he did not interfere with it. He 
did not condemn Rome and its tyrannies. He entered 
into no discussion of tenures of land, of interest, of 
usury, of despotic governments, or of social methods 
and customs. Yet, to his eye, spiritually discerning 
all things, the world must have seemed speckled and 
spotted. He established certain great moral truths, 
but left them to work out their legitimate results, and 
left mankind free to develop such agencies and institu- 
tions as would enable them to attain moral, social and 
civil perfection. If nothing is right that you cannot 
find any proof for in the Bible, then one-half of modern 
civilization is wrong. 

I hold that, although the Sabbath was reinterpreted 
by the Saviour, he left it to future ages neither curs- 
ing it nor especially blessing it, using it as he found it, 
and giving it a higher aim and method. I think iz 
may be shown that an abiding civilization has always 
gone with the Christian Sabbath; and I believe it al- 
ways will go with it. It is best for mankind. 

You ask me, ‘‘Is the old Jewish Sabbath continued?” 
I do not know, and I do not care whether it is or not. 
I do not believe in obligatory ordinances of any kind. 
I believe in the liberty of the spirit. I think that any- 
thing which, being tried with a large scope of people, 
in different conditions, outward, or civil, or social, 
and being tried through a period long enough to test 
human want in all its phases, if found to be beneficent 
and needful to humanity, becomes a natural moral 
law. If schools can be shown to be in every nation ben- 
eficial to mankind, then schools are divine institu- 
tions. They would not be any more divine if they 
Lad been proclaimed from the top of Mount Sinai, or 
if they had been written on a table of stone. That 
which fits universal human nature in its exigencies 
under all conditions has the trade-mark of God Al- 
mighty on it; and that is all the authority you want. 
It is best; and that which is best must be best because 
it fits the original design of God. In the structure of 
mankind, and in the structure of human society, as 
belonging to the category of God’s works in creation, 
place the Sabbath-day. 

Now, there area great many disturbing influences 
which have come in, since you andI were boys and 
girls. We were brought up with a different idea 
from that which we find prevalent around about us. 
There is, for instance, an impression extant which is 
produced by a powerful reaction from the rigor of the 
Puritans. There is a reaction which, in its application 
to the Sabbath day, is carrying us clear over. The 
Puritans were men who had discovered this principle 
of which I have spoken—the immeasurable, intrinsic 
value of the soul of the individual man before God, 
because we came from God, and because we go back 
to God; and they were attempting to dig men up. 
They were attempting, wherever they went, to emanci- 
pate the individual man from priestcraft, from church 
tyranny, from superstition, from ignorance, from every- 
thing that was burying him. 

The old Puritan customs in the family were very 
rigorous; but oh the sweetness and the beauty of 
the households of the old Puritans! Men do not 
draw pictures of these things. They do not draw pictures 
of the singing of hymns, of the reading, with tearful 
eyes, sweet passages of Scripture; and of children 
listening spell-bound around the‘knees of their parents, 
the very air perfumed with wonder that bred imagina- 
tien in poetic minds. The freshness of God upon the 
Sabbath-day among the Puritans, men do not paint. 
The Puritan Sunday had a great many features in it 
that were rude and hurd; but in the reaction we are 
going as far the other way, 

Then there is another consideration ; there is alarge 
foreign element coming into our midst which is adding 


| greatly to treasure of every kind among .us—tens of 





thousands of men of culture, from the German race 
particularly. There are those who come in with the 
German philosophy of liberation, from Catholic coun- 
tries, where the Sabbath is made a day of worship in 
spots, and of hilarity for the rest. The foreign popu- 
lation has become so large a factor of our civilization 
that its effect upon the Sabbath-day is very manifest. 
In New York, where we have more Germans than they 
have in any city of Germany, the German manners and 
customs are producing a very marked effect, relaxing 
the public sentiment as well as undermining public 
practice in every direction. 

This comes largely from superstition on the one side, 
and from positive unbelief of all revealed religign on 
the other. It is acting; and if it does not act directly 
and specifically upon your thought, it is creating an 
atmosphere that will make change in you very easy. 
Then, on the other hand, there is a very much larger 
culture in the community. Things that used to belong 
to the Sabbath day and the pulpit have ceased. They 
have been distributed. There was a time when the 
church was the center in the community of all educa- 
tion, of all literary excellence, of all didactic in- 
fluence, of all moral inspirations. A dozen different 
functions were wrapped up in the one institution, the 
church, with its ministry; but, now, there are 
pamphlets, and newspapers, and various organiza- 
tions for the diffusion of knowledge outside of the 
church and the pulpit. The function of the church 
has been very much circumscribed by the distribution 
through the community of that which used to belong 
to it; and there are very few places left now in which 
the one central life-giving point is the church. There 
are a dozen other stars shining as well as this one star. 
Therefore the attraction of the Sabbath-day and of the 
church, which is its bright center, is not so great as it 
used to be. 

Then, besides all this, and working through it all 
excusatorily, is that down-pulling of the under man, 
that self-indulgence of the bodily man, which seeks 
sensation, and not sentiment. Men first take care of 
the body; and then they take care of the soul, if they 
take care of it at all. 

With this laxity of sentiment, and this division of 
influences and mental stimulants, multitudes of men 
need nothing more to cause them to gravitate quite 
out of the Sabbath day, that they may make it a day 
of sensuous enjoyment, and only that. The eclipse is 
complete at that point. 

Now, what are the benefits that are to be sought in 
the Sabbath ? First, bodily rest. Tbat, I suppose, in 
the origin of the Sabbath, was a very large element. 
But with the growth of society and of civilization 
the need of bodily rest becomes more and more im- 
perative. The tendencies of civilization are toward 
an almost machine organization of men. The fact is 
that while we are free, in so far as laws and cunstitu- 
tions are concerned, in political economy we are less 
and less free as its processes are perfected. 

A hotel that has 300 servants—waiters, cooks, office- 
boys and maidens—cannot stop on Sunday. LEvery- 
body in it is obliged to keep the step. It is like the 
old tread-mill. The wheel goes round, and the 
man drags and goes down if he does not keep the 
step. So in every direction. The young clerk says, 
‘*T am pot at liberty in regard to my Sabbaths.” The 
newspapers say, *‘ We are not free about the Sabbath.” 
Therefore it is coming to pass that, as industry is 
growing larger and larger, and as it is being concen- 
trated in fewer hands, organizing brains in business 
are coming to be the monarchs; distributed business, 
carried on by individuals in the home or in the little 
shop, is dying out; and society is more and more 
tending to produce the results of labor managed by 
vast mechanical associations. Combinations of capi- 
tal and of brain are reducing men from independent 
laborers to mere wheels in the machinery of great 
manufactories. 

Now, I say that to this large class of men the Sab- 
bath comes as a boon from God. It is like an island 
ina stormy sea. There is one day in which poor men, 
for the most part, own themselves. The man whose 
horse and dray are imperatively at the command of 
his employer, on whose favor he depends, who says 
to him on Monday, ‘‘Go,” and he goes, and that from 
daylight to dark—it being the same on Tuesday, on 
Wednesday, on every day of the week, so that the 
man cannot go out of Brooklyn without permission of 
his employer, cannot go to this or that exhibition un- 
less his employer gives his consent—that man has sold 
out his industry, which carries his person with it; 
and for six days in the week he is restricted by the 
will of another; but when the seventh day comes 
round, he says, ‘‘Thank God, I have nobody to ask 
to-day. Iam free tocome and go. I can rise up or 
lie down, as I please.” This is the only day that the 
poor man has out of the seven in which he has abso- 
lute ownership of his body and soul in the thronging 
industries.of modern civilized society. 

And yet it is this very class of men who are being 
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taught to throw stones at the Sabbath-day. It is pre- 
cisely the same thing over again which occurred when 
Moses appeared as the deliverer of his people against 
the Egyptians and sought to reconcile the quarrel 
which had arisen between the two peoples. They 
turned against him and said, ‘‘ Who art thou?” And 
he had to run for his life. The Sabbath comes to men 
who are tied hand and foot, and need emancipation ; 
and upon this beneficent day of rest for them they 
turn and say, ‘‘It is the priests’ day; it is the 
church’s bondage ; and we are not going to be tied up 
to any Sunday.” Tied up! Itis the only day on 
which your hands are untied. It is the only day on 
which the poor man is sovereign. More than that, it 
is a day in which the poor man has pretty nearly his 
only chance of cerebral rest as well as the educated 
classes. It is good for a man who is in constant attri- 
tion of investigation, of thinking, whether it be in 
science, in theology, in commerce, in any occupation 
that runs by brain power and requires acute, continu- 
ous and rasping attention, to have at least one day in 
the week in which his brain can rest. But there are 
a great many men who do not want rest of body. 
There is too much sitting down in their business. It 
is as hard to be a sedentary slave as it is to be a race- 
about slave ; and the Sabbath comes in to say to men, 
‘Shut up your book. Lay down your calculating 
pencil. Give up your obscure and insolubly mysteri- 
ous problems. Let your thinking, throbbing, hot 
brain rest. You will make it up in the next six 
days.” 

But how does that touch the common people, who 
are industrious physically? Why,in this way. There 
is no fact better established than that we rest by alter- 
nation. We have physical rest every night. But 
when we come to brain-work; when a man thinks, 
thinks, thinks all through the week, and problems pur- 
sue him and his tasks wear upon him, on coming to 
the Sabbath day he rests with an absolute rest, and 
lets the brain recuperate itself. 

Well, how is it about the poor man? His brain is 
not taxed. He is almost a mechanical agent. That 
part of a man’s brain which has cognizance of the 
lower functions only is overtaxed, and the rest which 
is wanted in his case is the transfer of excitement from 
the lower part of the brain to the highvr—to the realm 
of the moral and spiritual elements. It is needful that 
a man who is uninstructed should rise up into the 
crystal dome of his house, Ordinarily, he is working 
on the ground floor; but there comes a day in which, 
if he improves the means that are within his reach, a 
man can cease to be altogether a mechanical agent, 
can cease to think of physical qualities or things, and 
rise into the realm of ideas, into the realm of social 
amenities, into the realm of refined and purified affec- 
tions, into the great, mysterious, poetic realms of the 
spirit. And is there any class that need that more 
than poor laboring men? 

We talk about the Sabbath being an oppression to 
workingmen. We do not remember that the Sabbath 
day is the day that unbars the gate between the physic- 
al or animal nature and the spiritual nature of a man, 
and gives him a chance to grow upward. Woe be to 
the man who is no taller than his physical develop- 
ment can make him, but blessed be the man who is as 
tall as God meant him to be, having gone up to the 
full height of his spiritual being and living in the other 
and after life. This spiritual growth is what the Sab- 
bath offers to every single man. 

Now, in order to preserve the Sabbath, men in days 
past forbade traveling on Sunday in early New Eng- 
land. Every man who was absent from church was 
compelled to give an account of himself to the magis. 
trate. In other words, liberty was organized into 
bondage. There are now on the statute books a great 
many laws which I cannot justify. 

Men say, “The mails ought not to be carried on 
Sunday.” Ishould not dare to say that among fifty 
million persons, with their multitudinous exigencies 
and wants, the circulation should stop on one day in 
seven; and if I thought it should I could not help 
myself; nor can you help yourselves. The only ques- 
tion is, will you accept the fact, and respect it? I will, 
both because I cannot help myself and because I would 
not if I could. 

There are laws-which forbid certain Sabbath usages. 
I cannot say that I could conscientiously vote for such 
laws. Ido not know what right the State has to inter- 
fere with my judgment as to the use of the Sabbath. 
The business of the State is to protect my Sabbath for 
me. No man should be allowed to disturb the rest 
which belongs to the Sabbath. No man ought to be 
permitted to use the opportunity of the Sabbath-day 
to destroy the quiet and good order of those who are 
employing it in ways that seem proper to them. Be- 

yond that Ido not see that the law has any right to 
interfere in the matter of the Sabbath-day. 

When the railway system was started in Brooklyn I 
was requested to sign a petition forbidding the cars to 
run on Sunday. I refused to sign it. .As near as I can 
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recollect, for once in my life I was bombarded in the 
newspapers about it; and the sensation was a novel 
one. I refused to sign, that petition, not because I 
should myself have much occasion to ride in the cars 
on Sunday, but because it was attempting to deprive 
the poor man of the privilege of riding in a public 
carriage while rich men were at liberty to ride in a 
private one. It seems to me that that would have been 
like the provisions of the old Jewish Sabbath, which 
gave it to men who did not need it and deprived those 
of it who did need it. 

I say that anything which will elevate the condition 
of the poor working population, and make the day 
easier and better for them, is good; and nothing can 
surpass the benefit of observing the Sabbath-day 
according to the humanity of God’s heart, that says, 
‘*That day was made for men.” It is their slave, their 
servant; and it has ne business to jump on to the 
back of any man and be his master. 

But this is not saying that I think it best that labor- 
ing men on the Sabbath-day should tramp out into the 
country—though there might be worse things done 
than that. I say that no man needs moral culture—no 
man needs one day in seven for the purpose of moral 
culture ; and no man is interested in having church 
attendance snd ministerial instruction—more than the 
working-men ; and in proportion as they are limited 
and oppressed more than other men, just in that pro- 
portion they need these things. 

If @ man’s occupation shuts him up in the attic, in 
the cellar, in the stithy, or foundry ; if his condition in 
industry is such that he is cramped and unhealthy for 
want of out-door exercise and fresh air; and if he 
says, and is seriously in earnest in saying it, ‘‘I want 
recreation under the open sky,” I have no rebuke for 
him. But if a man wants to go out of the city and 
have a row and a spree, that is another thing. Then 
the question is one simply of hypocrisy in the direction 
of badness. 

In human society it is as it is in the family. We do 
not take care of father and mother, and the older 
memters of the household, after they come to be 
fifteen or twenty years of age. Why? Because 
strength takes care of itself. We look after the chil- 
dren, and take care of them. And in human society 
churches ought not to be taking care of religious folks 
as if that were their business. Churches often act as 
if they were express trains, with so many passengers 
who have paid their way to the other end of the route, 
and asjif they were going to swing right through to 
the New Jerusalem, and not stop for anything else; 
but I understand a church to be the light of the 
world; and who need the light so much as those who 
sitin darkness? Who need it so much as the un- 
fortunate who are drifting down, down, down, 
toward the bottom of society? If the church is a 
blessing to the elevated and refined and educated and 
spiritual, how much more should it be a blessing to 
those who are low, and rude, and ignorant, and 
worldly ! 

I suppose that if the Sabbath were abolished the 
chufch and the ministry would go with it; and there 
are some men who think that would be a great gain ; 
but Ido not. You could not maifitain church economy 
and a steady, uniform, instructive ministration, if that 
day were fugitive, or if it were interspaced by long 
intervals. For example, saints’ days would never 
answer the purpose. You want a regular day, a regu- 
lar provision for religious instruction, and the general 
religious iufluences that the Sabbath-day gives. Six 
days of work have been found tobe just about enough. 
The space is not too wide between the rest periods ; 
nor is it so narrow as to interrupt vigorous industry. 
It is just right. 

My friends, there are a great many men who do not 
believe much in religion ; and they aim their batteries 
at the church and at the ministry ; and I do not deny 
them the political and civil right to doit; I do not 
deny that a great many of the criticisms which are 
made by them upon ministers and churches are justi- 
fied ; but I do say that neither in that nor in anything 
else can a man take the standpoint of hatred and then 
have a correct judgment. You cannot be a fair critic 
of a book the writerof which you hate; and you can- 
not be a fair judge ofa man whom your heart rises up 
in prejudice against. The only standpoint on which 
a mancan measure a thing accurately is the standpoint 
of kindness ; and on that standpoint I am willing and 
more than willing, I am desirous, that the church in 
every community should be rigorously criticised, and 
that the ministry in every community should be held 
to the requirements which prevail in other profes- 
sions. 

Ido not want any man to commute me on the rail- 
road because I am a minister. I am able to pay for 
the ticket as any other man does; and Ido not want 
to be treated as a sacred pauper, which I am not. 

I donot claim for a minister anything that I would not 
claim for a lawyer, for a physician or for a civil engineer, 
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Let ministers stand on a level with every other citizen. Let 
them be accountable precisely as other men are—no more 
and no less. They ought to vote. Let no man sneer at a 
minister because he votes. He is not fit to be a minister if he 
does not vote in a country like ours. Require citizens’ 
duties of them. Tux them just as you would anybody elee— 
and, for that matter, churches too. As for churches, it is 
said that they doa vast amount of good to communities; 


but I would not relieve them from any obligation. It is said, 
‘* But the church spreads knowledge.” So does a manufac- 
turer of cotton cloth spread comfort. ‘‘The church,” it is 


said, ‘‘has a very powerful influence upon the whole com- 
munity in keeping gomd order and law.” So does capital 
and organized commerce. I would tax churches just as [ 
would tax anything else. I would tax benevolent institu- 
tions. I would not tax State institutions, I would not tax 
schools, and such like; but voluntary institutions of every 
kind I would tax just as much as I would any others. It 
would bring a very light burden upon each. All above a 
given sum istaxed. Real estate is not taxed to its real value. 
Rich men are never taxed according to the full amount of 
their possessions. They always make a concession of four- 
fifths to themeelves! Churches that are feeble will be under- 
stood, and a lenient policy will be adopted toward them. 

Now, while I say these things, and put the church on a level 
with other institutions, I say that no discriminating man, no 
honest man, no man of sagacity, no man who is in a state of 
general kindness that fits him to form a judgment, can deny 
that at the present day the churches of these United States, 
of every denomination, are centers of a great amount of 
power around which come hospitals and all manner of hu- 
mane provisions for the benefit of mankind, and out of 
which come the organized influences that carry visitation 
and charity and al! help throughout the community. They 
are fountains of humanity everywhere. Here and there you 
have a snarling ehurch. Here and there you have vicious 
horses, and are you going to proscribe the whole equine race 
because there is one of them that kicks and bites? There are 
some churches that are malignant, as out of the church there 
some men that are malignant; but taking them comprehensive- 
ly they are lights in the world, and the men who attend are, 
as a general class, the best in the community. Here is a man, 
there is a man, and there is another man, who stand 
outside of the church and who seem to be better than the 
church is; but you do not know where they got their impulse. 
You do not know where they got their education. They may 
have got it indirectly from the church itself. It is more than 
likely that they are children of the church after all. I have 
known some of the most acute infidels whose fathers were 
ministers in the church, and who got their whole grip and 
power out of lives of piety with which to turn around and 
bombard their fathers. 

As to ministers it does not become me to say very much, 
because Iam the son of a minister and the brother of five 
or six others ; we have a whole presbytery in our family, and 
it might seem like self-landation ; but this I say, and it is my 
personal experience, not saying anything at all in compari- 
sen with other professions: whenever the public want ad- 
dresses on schools, or lectures on historical subjects, on 
geography, on any humanity, on anything that is-onward 
and upward, you will find that four-fifths of all the speakers 
are ministers. They are men that are looked up to as being 
cultured, as having wider learning and sympathy than any 
other class, quite apart from their peculiar theological 
tenets; and I have found ministers of every denomination, 
not excluding the Catholics, as a general thing to be temper- 
ate, good-natured, honest, truth-loving men. I have associ- 
ated in my life-time with all sorts of meu, clear down to the 
politician, and I know a good deal about them; and I say, 
without fear of contradiction, that taking ministers as a 
body, in some respects they are narrow, in some respects 
they are professional; yet, taking them by and large, they 
are a good-natured, a kind-hearted, and an honest set of 
men. There is no equal n..mber of men that I have ever met 
that I think have more manly traits than the men of the 
ministry. 

Now, the Christian Sabbath, the Christian Church, and the 
Christian ministry in it, are the life and the light of civiliza- 
tion to-day. They are not without their faults; they are 
not without a great many things that had better be cut off; 
and I am glad to have men criticise them; but, it does not 
rub out the foundation of this matter that they live, not be- 
cause they are historical, or because they are organized in 
great power, but because the moral sentiment in the com- 
munity recognizes their value and benefit. That is the 
reason they live. 

Although certain superstitious fears that I had detract 
somewhat from my thought of the Sabbath of my childhood, 
yet the thought of my father and mother remains; the 
sanctity of that day remains ; its stillness remains. When I 
waked up in the morning and found the Sabbath morning’s 
sun pouring full into my room, it was the carpet on the floor 
and the paper on the wall; for there were none other but 
the golden sunlight. “WhenI remember the voice of the 
cock (and there were no wheels rolling to disturb the shrill 
elarion tones), when I remember how deep the heaven was 
all the day, when I remember what a strange and awe-inspir- 
ing sadness there was in my little soul, when I remember the 
going down of the sun and the creeping on of the twilight, 
there is not in my memory anything that impresses me as so 
rich in all the tropics as a Christian Sabbath on the old 
Litchfield hills. My children have not that—woe to me; and 
their children, I am afraid, will not have it; but you take 
out of the portfolio of my memory the choicest engravings 
if you take away from me the old Puritan Sunday of Con- 
necticut. Let the framework stand; but unite with it a bet- 
ter usage. Bring into it less sanctity of the superstitious 
kind, less rigor, less restriction, but more love, more singing, 
more exultation, more life. Make the Sabbath honorable 
and joyful. Then the people will accept it, and it will stand 








Emancipate them for their own dignity and self-respect. 


as immovable as the mountains. 
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THE ST. GOTHARD TUNNEL. 


As between the two Tannel routes to Italy 
—the Mont Cenis and the St. Gothard—for a 
Briton, there can be no doubt which is the 
better ; the St. Gothard route is the shorter 
and more picturesque, and should be the 
cheaper. Besides, from a tourist point of 
view, the St. Gothard route has this immense 
advantage—it can be approached from sev- 
eral ways. From London to Italy via the 
Mont Cenis, there is practically but one route, 
through Paris ; whereas, via the St. Gothard, 
there are at least three grand routes—by Paris 
and Belfort, by Brussels and Luxemburg, or 
down the Rhine and on by Strasburg. 

As a nation, the Swiss may well rejoice, 
but a chorus of lamentation is sure to ascend 
from a legion of hotel and diligence proprie- 
tors, though few travelers will be moved 
with much sympathy for either hotel or dili- 
gence worthies. The ‘* moderate terms” of 
the mountain hostelry invariably swell to im- 
moderate dimensions by the addition of mys- 
terious extras; while the printed tariffs of 
the diligence brigands are but too frequently 
barefaced impostures. 

Tourists who are fond of adventure will 
find thir field of enterprise but slightly re- 
stricted. Even should the tunnel result in 
the practical closing of the St. Gothard Pass, 
other passes are open to them. There are 
the Simplon—long threatened by the engi- 
neers — the Splugen, the St. Bernard, the 
Furka, the Brunig, and several others, re- 
maining to the ambitious climber. 

But reverting to our first idea, while some 
few interests will suffer, others will be large 
gainers. The little town of Coire, or Chur 
—just as you like it, cither French or German 
—being on the line of two or three passes, has 
a good transit trade with Italy and Germany, 
adeal of which it will certainly lose; a certain 
class of tourists, however, are not likely to 
neglect Coire, as it is a center for Alpine ex- 


him, and would, it is believed, have succeed- 
ed, had not the colt come to his assistance. 
The grateful little animal assaulted the bull, 
ecreisming so loudly all the while that some 
laborers were attracted to the spot, and res- 
cued the lad from his perilous position. 


AmERICAN Horse-SHors IN ENGLAND.— 
The poetical surroundings of ‘‘the village 
blacksmith” and his harmcnious anvil, says 
Chambers’s Journal, are threatened with a 
powerful rival, by the introduction from the 
United States of a new industry ; namely, the 
manufacture of machine-made horse-shoes. 
A Company, whose premises face the Thames 
opposite Greenwich, have just opened their 
works, to supply the United Kingdom with 
these machine-made articles. The iron isrolled 
from scrap, coming from the rollers asa groov- 
ed bar, which is [afterwards cut into lengths, 
punched with the necessary holes, and finally 
is bent by a machine into the horseshoe 
shape. It is calculated that there are in the 
United Kingdom about three million horses ; 
in Europe generally more than thirty million; 
requiring annually a million and a half tons 
ofshoes. Sothat‘if the new Company turn 
out good work, there are plenty of customers 
for their goods. It is said that the new shoe 
has met with the approval of some eminent 
authorities, and is already used by several 
tramway companies. 

Mica Masks.—Herr Raphael of Breslau is 
manufacturing mica masks for the use of 
workmen who are engaged in occupations 
where injury te eyesight or the face generally 
is likely to occur. Noxious vapors, heat, dust, 
flying fragments, can thus be guarded against; 
whilst from the transparent nature of the 
mask the workman can easily see what he is 
about. If desired, the head, neck and shoul- 
ders of the operator can have the additional 
protection of a sheet of cloth impregnated 
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New Books. 
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cursions. Here and there are other small 
places whose inhabitants are principally em. 
ployed in tiny industries; these will have to 
depart—the chalet-carver, the stone-polisher, 
and the rest of them—and take up their abode 
elsewhere. Geneva hotel-keepers will not be 
particularly glad; but their brethren in Ziirich 
and Lucerne already raise loud shouts of de- 
light. The line of railway running along the 
north shore of Lake Leman, away up to Brigue, 


A volume planned to give in clear and compre- 
hensive shape the first information that is required 
by children concerniug the nature and use of the 
common objects about them. 
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“Clay is a stuff; a Brick, is a thing. In 
this ‘ First Book of Knowledge’ I have striven to 
make clear what stuffs are, and how things are 
made from them. . When this book is used 
by a teacher, he should get for his pupils specimens 
of the stuffs and things spoken of.”—({Extract 
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is sure to lose part of its traffic; but the lines 
running from the northwestern and northern 
Swiss frontiers, from Bale, Schaffhausen and 
Constanee, will be laden with the passengers 
and merchandise of Britain, Belgium, Holland 
and Central Germany. 

Directly and indirectly, the whole world 
will be the better for the tunnel that is to be 
opened to the public next month; but one or 
two favored places will be the first to benefit. 
German Switzarlend may be trusted to make 
as much as possible out of the undertaking, 
and if Venice is alive to her own interests she 
will hasten to profit by the good fortune 
awaiting her. 

Fifteen years ago, trade between Italy and 
Western Europe was either sea-borne or 
scrambled as best it could over the Alpine 
passes and along the Corniche Road. From 
Marseilles the railroad stopped at Nice, and 
between that town and Genoa diligence plied. 
From Turin the rail ran to Susa; there the 
traveler alighted and mounted the diligence, 
which took twelve or thirteen hours to cross 
Mont Cenis, the French railway terminus 
being at St. Michel. Since that time, Italy 
has been joined to France by two great lines 
of railroad, both belonging to those immense 
Companies—the Alta Italia and the Paris, 
Lyon, et la Mediterranée; now a third line, 
traversing Switzerland and drawing closer 
the bonds that unite Italy and Germany, is 
upon the eve of its opening ceremony. 


THE AFFECTION OF HorsEs.—A wonderful 
anecdote of affection in horses is told by 
Monsieur de Boussanelle, and although it is 
not an instance of friendship between ani- 
mals of opposite tribes, it is too appropriate 
to our theme to be overlooked. This gentle- 
man, a eavalry officer, mentions that a horse, 
belonging to his company being, from old 
age, unable to eat its hay or chew its oats, 
for two whole months was fed|by two horses, 
one on each side ef it, who ate from the same 
manger. These two noble creatures drew the 
hay out of the rack, chewed it, and put it in- 
tact before the old horse, and did the same 
with the oats, which he was then able to eat. 

Youatt, it is presumed, is the authority for 
an account of the way in which a colt repaid 
the kindness and care of a farmer's boy who 
fed it. One day the boy was pursued by an 
infuriated bull, and contrived to reach a 
ditch and get into it before his pursuer could 
overtake him. The bull endeavored to gore 
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. “ Bloomfield Rock.” 
* Pather’s Lost Will.” 
* No Fietion.” 
: enn 
argery ramer in the City.” 

“Tom Saunders. 

of the Roy: I Guard.” 
“Girl Life at Willowville. vg 
“ Fred and his Friends.” 
= “ The Young Housekeeper.” 

At Elim. 

“Clear the Way.” 
. “ Faith Christie’s Experiment.” 
 * ry inthe South.” 
- “ Burden-Bearing. 


ff.” 


Moi aeps ith tek Ohet ce iis cess ceiccist ica 


: boo 55c.; fifteen books, 
twenty books, @.10; thirty booke, $1.60; forts 
books, $2.10 ; fi ty books, $2.60 ; one hundred books, 
$4.75; two hundred book ke, $9.50; more than two 
hundred at $4 50 per hundred. Subscription price 
per year (52 Nos.), $2.50 

G,. P. Purnaw’ 8 Sons, 

“Suicide; Studies on ‘its Phil h: 
and Prevention.” James J. O'Dea. $2.78. hee 
“ The Origin and Growth of Religion, 'as Illus- 
trated by the History of Indian Buddhism.” T. 
W. Rhys Davids. $2.50. sina tes 
« Kee Smoking in America and China.” W. H. 
ry ny Book of Knowledge.” Fred Guthr b 
‘* The Comprehensive Atlas.” cranes 


“Authors and Authorship.” Wm. Shepard. 
$1.25. 
ArT INTERCHANGE PuB. Co., N. Y. 

“The Art Interchange.” $2 per year, 
Forps, Howarp & Hu.zert, N. Y. 
“The Tri Comparison for Sunday Schools.” 


I. K. Funx & Co., 





Gospel of Mark. 
N. Y. 


“ Hughes’ Commentary.” Mark, $1, and 66 cts, 


from Author’s Prefaee. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR 
SCHOOLS. By J. Mitner Foruer- 
GILL, M.D. Square 16mo, cloth extra, 
fully illustrated. 75 cents. 


“Simple, clear, easy of comprehension.” 
Critic, 


"(The 


“ Arranged on the true educational plan, that of 
beginning with the simplest facts, and progressing 
to things more intricate.” — (Cincinnati Com- 
mercial. 


sale by all dealers, and by the Pul- 


For 
lishers, 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST., N. Y. 


~ mney . 
PALESTINE EXPLORED: 
WITH a VIEW to its PRESENT natural FEA- 
TURES, and to the PREVAILING MANNERS, 
CUSTOMS, RITES one bs aan TAL EXPRES- 

its PEOPLE, CH THROW LIGHt 
pe HE FIGURATIVE. LANGUAGE OF THE 


By REV. JAMES NEIL, M.A., 
Formerly Incumbent of Chris t’s Church, Jerusalem. 
12mo., with illustratons. $1.50. 


A HAND-BOOK TO THE BIBLE: 


Being o Guide to the Study of the Holy Scriptures, 
derived from Ancieat Monuments an oderu 
plorations. By F. BR. CONDER and C. kh. CONDE, 
of the Bri ish Palestine ——. cone. 1m, 
448 with Maps and lL ustration $1.75. 
ct of this volume is to furnish the student 

the vent it of the important reeearches which have 
been carried out during the present century. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 

900 Broadway, cor. th Street, New York. 
Sent by mail, pre- paid, on receipt of the price. 
Fractions may be sent in p stamps. 


Now Published: 


HOMILETICS 


By James W. Hoppin, 


12mo., 








Professor in Yale College. 1 vol., 


handsomely printed. 3.50. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 





For 15 three-cent stamps we will senda copy of 
pL REVISED NEW ‘lesTAMENT in good type, accu- 
rate text, printed on good paper and we' und in 


rk F, RANDOLPH & CQ. 


Anson BF 900 Broadway, cor. 20th 8t., N. Y. 
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D, APPLETON & CO, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
cs 


Two Years in Oregon. 


By WaLLis Nasa, author of *‘ Oregon, There 
and Back in 1877.’ With Ilustrations. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

From Preface. 

** While I have striven to write what is really a 
guide- book to Oregon for the intending emigrant, 
others may be interested in the picture of a young 
community shaping the details of their common 
life, and claiming aud taking possegsion of a herit- 
age in the wilderness. No one can go farther 
West than we have done; it is fair, then, to sup- 
pose that the purposes of the Western movement 
will be seen here in their fullest operation.” 


The Farmer's Annual Hand- 


book for 1882, 


Prepared by H. P. Anmssy, Ph. D., Professor 
of Agricultural Chemistry in the Storrs Ag- 
ricultural School; and E. H. Jenkins, Ph. 
D., Chemist to the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 16mo, cloth. Price 50 
cents. 

For sale by alt booksellers; or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3 & 5 Bonn 8t., New York. 
The November Century ;—‘‘ Them osi 

able and valuable publication ever put forth in 

magazine form.”’—PROVIDENCE PREss. 


The December Century ;—‘ For Per- 
sonal portraiture and biography, the richest 
single issue ever made by a magazine.”— 
SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 

The January Century;— ‘An ideal 
number.—N. Y. OBSBRVER. 


The February 


MIDWINTER 
CENTURY 
ENTURY 

(SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY), 

ready January 21st, is a worthy successor of 
the last three brilliant numbers. The N. Y. 
‘*Graphic” recently said, ** Take it all in all, 
Tue Century is already a better magazine 
than ScriBNeER’s ever was’’—and this is the 


general verdict. With increased excellence 
has come 
A Largely Increased Sale. 

The average edition of the last twelve 
numbers under the name of ‘‘ ScRIBNER'S 
MONTHLY,” was 120,000, while of the first 
four numbers of THe Century it bas been 
nearly 133,000. In England. with an average 
monthly edition of 16 230 for a year, 20,500 
copies of November have be sold. 

Vith the Midwinter number is begun the 
use of 


: 


The New Cover, 
designed by Elihu Vedder,—to be varied by 
different designs for the seasons. The title 
‘*SCRIBNER'’S MONTHLY” is now omittted 
from the cover page. The contents include: 
Anew poem, ‘* Hermes Trismegistus,” by 
HENRY W. LONCFELLOW. 
An essay on ‘‘ The Superlative,” by 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
A frontis»iee« portrait of 
CEORCE W. CABLE, 
with accompanying article. A brilliantly 
illustrated 
“TILE CLUB” PAPER. 
Gontinuation of ‘‘A Modern [nstance,” by 
Ww. D. HOWELLS. 
A poem, ‘‘ Lovers in the Tropics,” by 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
A new “ Rudder Grange” story, by 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
An interesting installment of the novel of 
Washington life, ‘Through One Adminis- 
tration,” by 
Mrs. FRANCES HODCSON 
BURNETT. 
Also the text (condensed) of her new play, 
“* ESMERALDA.” 
A paper on Frederick W. Robertson, by the 


late 
DEAN STANLEY. 
An illustrated paper—of value to players— 


on 
LAWN TENNIS. 


The other conten‘s include interesting es- 
says, richly illustrated papers on *‘ Sculpture,” 
the picturesque Moravian settlement at Beth- 
lehem, Pa. (by ‘‘H. H.”), full departments, 
etc., etc. 

The number is sold everywhere; price 35 
cents. Subscription price of the magazine, 
$4.00 a year. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York City, New York. 
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On the Sunday-School Lessons for 1882, by 


over thirty of the most eminent preachers to children. Teaehers will 
find this volume fuil of clear and apt illustrations, especially adapted 
to the comprehension of the young. Many other invaluable features. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 


I. K. FUNK & CO., Pubiishers, 


10 and 12 Dey St., New York. 





~ A PICTORIAL 
COMMENTARY 


“ST. MARK’S GOSPEL. 


REV. EDWIN W. RICE. 


This Commentary is distinguished from all 
others in some one or more of the following 
features : 

It contains the authorized and Revised Ver- 
sions of the Gospel in parallel columns 

It gives the solutions of the best scholars on 
all obscure or difficult passages and gleans 
from the leading expositors, from the apos- 
tolic to the present age, and gives their views 
in their own words. 

It notices particularly the events connect- 
ed with our Lord’s last passover, arrest, trial, 
and resurrection, the charge against him be- 
fore the council and Pilate being brought out 
with clearer precision than in other current 
commentaries. 

It states the practical lessons at the end of 
each topical division. 

It contains pictorial illustrations—not for 
ornament, but in order that the eye may ex” 
plain and impress the truth. 

It has four accurate maps. 

It contains an introduction indicating great 
research. 

It is the handiest commentary published. 

PRICE ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 


5 ae ee rectors TNE reel 


American §. 8. Union, 


1122 Chestnut St., Phila., 
73 Randolph St., Chicag: 
10 Bible Howse, N. Y. 


A WONDERFUL OFFER! 
$10 WORTH FOR $1.50, 


This is an actual fact. We offer the following 
SEVEN COMPLETE STORIES, printed from large 
type, and written by Mrs. henry Wood, and bound 
in handsome cloth, with ink and gold side, by mail, 
ostpaid, for $1.50. Book-seliers usualiy charge 
front $1 to $1.50 each for chem, but we send the whole 
seven for $1.50. The following is the list of the 
stories: Kart Lynue, The Haunted Tower, The Lost 
Bauk Note, The Doctor's Daughter, A Life's Secret, 
Was He Severe’ The Tale of Siv. The stories are 
not soid coveretely. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ad- 
dress, J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., Pubiishers, 

P. O. Box 2,767) 25 Rose Street, New York. 


MUSIC BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


CLUSTER OF SONG. 


A new collection of the choicest sone of the day 
both standard and popular, by the best authors 
With piano accompaniment. Board Covers, $2. 
Cloth, $2.50. A very handsome holiday edition 
in cloth, gilt, $3.25. 


SUNDAY READINGS. 


Gems of Sacred Music (not hymns) arranged in an 
attractive, tasteful manner, as solos for the piano- 
forte, by Albert W. Berg, from the best ancient and 
modern mastere, Novel in design and useful and 
attractive in contents. Price, in boards, $1.50; 
cloth, $2. 


Little Lays for Lads & Lasses. 


An‘unique and charming collection of a 
songs for children. The Words and Music are al) 
original, and the entire contents simple, refined 
and child-like. By Wade Whipple. Boards, 75 
cents; cloth, $7. 

Copies of any of the above mailed on receipt o 


price. 
Published by 
WM. A. POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, New York City. 


To be Issued Dec, 27th, 


Hymn Service No. 3. 


thy Lowry and Doane. 
Price, $10 per 100: 12 Cents each by Mail. 
Hywn Service No. 3 is a useful collection of 


Songs for Sunday Schools. While the hymns are 
adapted for the 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS OF 1882, 


they will be found very desirable for all Sunday- 
School Services. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
EAST NINTH ST., | 8 RANDOLPH ST., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 








Bibliotheca Curiosa. S**S5,ANgeo 


Old English Books. Last importation. 
PALMER'S, 784 Sixth Avenue, above 44th St, 





COURSE IN ORATORY. 
COURSE IN ELOCUTION. 


Oratory. LITERARY COURSE, 


For public speakers, readers, teachers and the profes- 
sional and general student. Next term opens Feb.#. 
60- page Catalogue on application to National School 
of Elocution and Oratory. 1416 and 1418 Chestnut 
8t., Philadelphia. 





RS. 8S. L. CADY’S BOARDING SCHOUL 
for Young Ladies. West End Institute, New 


Oe Cyclopedia of Information 


For the Bible Student and S. S. Teacher, 


THE GOSPEL HISTORY, 


EDITED BY 


J. R. Gilmore and Dr. Lyman Abbott. 








1. Theswords and acts of Jesus related in the 
exact language of the four Evangelists, but woven 


brought into natural, consecntive order. 
2. Throughout the 840 pages, below the Text, 
runs a 


UNIVERSAL COMMENTARY 


4 


and Religious Teachers of the world. 


**Nowork on the Gospels which has yet been pub- 
lished will be found to take the place of this as a 
unique, compact and interesting mode of e hibiting 
the substance of the Gospel hietory.""—Rrev. A. C. 
KENDRICK, Professor of Greek, Univ. af Rochester 

** A compact, wel) written, instructive, and to the 
S. S. worker, useful volume.’’—Krv. J. H. Vin- 
CENT, D. D., Superintendent of Instruction, Chau- 
tauqua Assembly. 

**We doubt whether a volume quite so well adapt- 
ed tothe wants of the ordivary reader Or Sabbath- 
School teacher was ever before produced.’—Cin. 
Heraidand Presbyter. 

It would bea wise thing to make this volume 4 
text-book in the Sunday School. We have examined 
it with much care."—New York School Journal. 

*.*** The Gospel History” vives notea not only upon 
MARK, but alsoupon paratlel passayer inal! the 
other Gospels. 


(840 Pages, Red Edges, $1.75) 
*,*Specimen pages sent free on application 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place. N. Y. 


‘A Year's Subscription, only €3.50. 4 
The Magazine of Art 


Price 35 Cents, Monthly. 


Volume I. cannot now be had. Volume II. 
price $2.50, and Volume III., price $3.50, 
can still be supplied. Volume 1V. being 
the First Volume of the NEW EN- 
LARGED SERIES, bound in cioth, gilt 
edges, with suifable Designs in Ink and 
Gold, price $5.00, or Volume lV. and a 
year's subscription for $7.50. CLOTH 
CASES for binding Volume IV. will be 
sent, post-paid, for 75 cents. Parties 
sending their Parts, prepared, can have 
them bound in cloth, gilt edges, for $1.50. 

No. I. Volume V., Commenced with the De- 

cember Number, 1881, 


WHAT IS SAID OF THE MAGAZINE OF ART: 


“THE MAGAZINE OF ART, & publication 
which has rapidly won its way to an assured 
and enviable success by the excellence of its 
articles and the beauty of its wood engravy- 
ings, in which latter feature it is the best art 
publication in England or America.”— [Bos- 
ton Journal. 


‘The cheapest and best of art periodicals.” 
—[Portland ‘lranscript. 

‘** Will be looked to more and more by art 
lovers as the medium between themselves and 
the creators aud thinkers in this department.” 
—(Christian Union. 


The first part of the New Volume, being the 
December Part, contains 


An Original] Etching by G. P. Macoms Hoop, 
entitled 


“The FISHER-FOLKS’ HARVEST.” 


The February number contains an illustrated 
article on Thomas Moran, and much other 
valuable matter. 


_ Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 
739 & 741 Broadway, N. Y. 


El UC ‘ATI UN Al bem a 


| ead TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. Al 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form." 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
7 East ld4th St., near University Pl., N. ¥. 











ASSACHUSETTS, Lanesboro, Berk- 

shire Co. 

ELMW0OOD INSTITUTE 

for Boys, Rev. A. A. GILBERT, A.M., Principal 
Private instruetien a specialty. Terms largely re- 
duced. From JudgeC. E. Pratt, of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
long a patron: ‘‘I take pleasure in highly recom- 
mending Elmwood Institute. Fhe Principal has had 
a long and successful experience in the care and edy- 
cation of boys. The discipline is exceflent. I know 
of no school where all the surroundings seem so wel) 
suited to insure study and progress.” 
General H. M. Slocum, of Brooklyn, also a patron 
a long time, has pleasure in indorsing the above opin 
ion. Reference may be made to Messrs. Samuel ano 
Carver Remington, Ilion, N. Y. 








Haven, Ot. Eleventh year, Superior facilities. Send 





for circular. 


E t Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
5O with name luc SNOW & CU. Meriden, Con 


into one continuous Gorpel Narrative, with events 


Sunday-School Lessons in Mark 
continue through 182. 
The best Aid for Teachers and Scholars is 


LYMAN ABBOTT’S POPULAR 
ILLUSTRATED COMMENTARY 
Mark and Luke in one volume, post-paid, $1.75. 

A. S. BARNES & CO, PUBLISHERS. NEW YORK, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST., 
HAVE NOW READY 


The Universe; or, The Infinitely Great 
and the Infinitely Little. From the French 
of Poucnet. New and much cheaper edition, with 
all the illustrations, Svo, cloth, extra, $4. 

Origin and Growth of Religion as illus. 
trated by Buddhism, being the Hibbert Lec- 
tures for 1881. By Prof. Rhys Davide. S8vyo. 
cloth, $2.50. 

Portugal Old and jNew. New and cheaper 
edition, complete, with all the illustrations. By 
Oswald Crawford. Svo., cloth extra, $2.25, 


A new novel in the “ Knickerbocker Series,” 


| Eunice Lathrop, Spinster. By Annette L. 
; . | Noble, author of “Uncle Jack’ c oj 
from 300 authors, affording clear, concise and ori- chon 7 k's Executors. 
ginal expositions by the foremost Biblical Scholars | 


Square l6vo, paper, 60 cents. Cloth, $1. 


A new novel in the ** Transatlantic Series,” Esau 


| Ranswick. By Katharine S. Macquoid, author 


of “ Patty,” etc. Square 16vo, paper, 60 cents, 


| Cloth, $1. 





HOME ART WORK 
THE ART INTERCHANGE. 
Only $2 a Year, 26 Numbers, Postage Free. 
SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


An Illustrated Fortniehtly Journal Devoted to the 
Decorative and other Arts. Whe only Art Journal 
published oftener than once a month. Invaluable 
hints for home decoration. The tatest ideas in Art 
from home and foreign sources. Leading Features 
are: 


NOTES AND QUERIES. —These give expert advice free 
toatl. They are useful to ali readers and are very 
interesting. Great care is taken with them that 
they may be authoritative. 

PATTERN SUPPLEMENTS of full working size, and 
with ample di ections fortreatment from exclusive 
sources. Colored and extra double sheet supple- 
ments issued periodically. 

INSTRUCTION—Clear and simple directions for the 
practice of all Art Work, Embroidery, Painting, 
Carving, and the whole range of min‘r arta. Lit- 
erary and Art News with excellent Book-Reviews. 
**A Nationa! Authority."—N. Y. Evening Poet. 
ART WORK MANUALS—ILLUsTRATRD—on spe- 

cial subjecta. Price 3 cents each, in stampa, post 

awe free, Send for circular. Subscription to the 
series of 12, $3. Also ART LEAFLETS fiom {the 

Art Interchange. No. 1, ‘‘ Silk Rag Curtains;” lic. 

No. 3, ‘*‘Screens.” licents. AMERICAN ETCH- 

INGS, to appear twice a tionth, $10 a year; 50 cents 

a number. Send for circular. Discount to clubs 

Agents wanted. Address 


THE ART INTERCHANGE PUBLISHING CO. 
140 Nassau Street, New York. 


MALE VOICE CHOIR! 


Price—(WJUST OUT)}—60 cts. 


A new book of Sacred or “Gospel Songs” sor Male 
veices,by L. O. EMERSON. It is avery comprehen- 
sive, finely edited and arranged book, with 91 good 
pieces and 112 large pages. The music is of easy 
compass, in no way difticult—a very satisfying 
book. 





Peters’ Eclectic Fiano Instructor. 
$5.25. Has veen ured by hundreds of thousands 
of learners. A great success, 


American Clee Book. $1.50. W. 0. 
Perkins. 18 au excellent and popular collection 
for social singing. 


Stainer & Barrett's Dictionary of 
Musical Terms. %. Is a perfect en 


Cy Clupedia for reference. 


National Hymn and Tune Book. 
40 cents. Full of the very best tunes for open- 
ing and closing schools. 


Emerson’s Vocal Method. $1.50. Is 
the best low-priced book tor the purpose. 


Parlor Organ Instruction Book. 
$1.50. By A. N. Johnson. Is wonderfuily 
easy, interesting and thorough. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
(Established 1834.) 
C. H. DITSON & CO., $43 Broadway, New York. 


LESSON COMMENTARY. 


On the International Lessons for 1882. © 
only the lessons for the whole AR my 
ook, of Mark, and accompanied by the “ Revised 
ersion ,Text, a revised reprint of the “ Cambridge 
Scholars’ Commentary.” Prepared by G. F. Mac- 
lear. D. D., aud J. J. 8. Perowne, D. D. Price, 10e., 
ostpaid. Book is put up in’strong postal card covers 
© similar work for Jess than $1. arge sales are ex- 
pected, and orders will be filledintern. We also publish 
acomplete Bible Dictionary of two thousand complete 
articles, 512 columns, and nearly 100 illustrations for 
10€., postpaid; The “ Teacher's Compendium,” nine 
books on teaching, in one; The “Ideal Sunday-School:” 
Pre | Managentent” (a: hoice book for teach- 
: ord Pictures” and “* Nor . a 
each for 10c., postpaid. Addrean, potatoes 
DAVID C. COOK 
148 Madison St., Chicago, 


PRICES. 1.508; 

S. library books 

for 5 ceuts each, 

1,50 temperance 

ooks for 5. ents 

each, 25¢ pkes. reward cards for l0c.,3 for 25e. $1.50 

holiday books for We. Teachers’ library of 12 books for 

1—worth $15; single books 10c.e ch. Als» fail line 8, 

. banners, pledge rolls, Band of Hope certificates, chro- 

mos, wall mottoes, etc., at prices that wiii astonish. 

Testaments at 5c. and upwards. Most eomplete teach- 
ers’ Bibles ouly $1.30. See adv religious press. Cat 





dome freed fas DAVID C. COOK, 
wanted, Jhicago, 


143 Madison st., 0 
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Farm and nd Garden 


One object af The , Christian Union is lo Ges- 
pelize ali the industrial functions of life. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
The interests of agriculture deserve more atten- 
tion from the Government than they have yet re- 
ceived, The farms of the United States afford 
homes and employment for more than one-half our 
people, and furnish much the largest part of our 
exports. As the Government lights our coasts for 
the protection of mariners and the benefit of com- 
meres, 80 it should give to the tiller of the soil the 
lights of practical science and experience. 
JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


CHEAP ICE. 

A good many farmers regard ice as a lux- 
ury, and jmagine that they cannot afford to 
cut and store it for summer use. But the 
fact is that the use of ice is indispensable not 
only to good farming but to economical liv- 
ing. The preservation of food, and the con- 
sequent less frequeat cooking required and 
saving of fuel, will go far toward meeting 
and covering the expense of providing ice. 
There are few farms so small that it will not 
pay to provide for a supply of ice; and it is 
quite practicable for several small families to 
combine, and store a lot to be drawn upon 
by each. A fresh water lake, pond, or stream, 
is not indispensable for obtaining ice. In 
the absence of natural resources, an artificial 
bed can be made by excavating the soil a 
foot or less, or by inclosing an area witha 
emall bank of earth. A thin grouting of 
hydraulic lime, spread thinly over the bot- 
tom and against the sides, will hold the water 


until it freezes an ice flooring. Small addi- | 


tions of water daily or oftener in cold weath- 
er will soon give a thick mass of ice. Straw 
may be thrown over during a hot mid-day, 
or a temporary thaw. This water may be 
drawn from cistern or well. Every four 
small hogeheads of water (63 gallons each), 
will give over a ton of ice, or 2,105 pounds. 
Even on the prairies there are generally 
frequent sloughs which can be utilized for an 
ice pond with little trouble and expense. 
Last summer a prairie farmer wrote to the 
‘* American Agriculturist” that he dammed a 
slough, and took out some twenty-five loads 
of ice, and piled it up closely on a dry spot. 
He then covered it with several feet in thick- 
ness of wheat-straw, which would otherwise 
have been “burned to get rid of it.” The 
heap was sloped to shed moisture, and some 
boards and weighted fence wire put on to 
keep it from blowing away. About once a 
week one side of the heap was opened, a 
week’ssupply of ice taken out, and the openiug 
elosed by ramming in straw. He had plenty 
of ice left near the close of August. The ice 
removed was kept in a large double box, 
with ten or twelve inches of dry wheat chaff 
between the outer and inner box. It stood in 
the shade on the north side of the house, with 
some straw thrown over it to ward off the 
morning and evening sun. His labor he did 
not. reckon. The total outlay was less than 
$4 for rough boards and nails to make 
the box. Those who are desirous of hay- 
ing cheap and yet serviceable ice-houses 
should buy and read “Barns and Out- 
buildings,” published by the Orange 
Judd Co. of this city, and which describes 
with diagrams several cheap ice-houses. We 
make the following quotation from it. “Ice 
should be cut with a saw, not with an ax, into 
blocks of regular size, so that they will pack 
into the ice-house solidly and without leaving 
spaces between them. If cut in this manner 
the ice will keep perfectly well, even if not 
more than three inches thick ; but a thickness 
of six inches at least is preferable. It should 
be cut and packed in cold freezing weather, 
and ifas it is packed a pailful of water is 
thrown over each layer, to fill the spaces be- 
tween the blocks and exclude the air, it will 
keep very much better. For a day or two be- 
fore the house is filled it is well to throw it 
open in order that the ground beneath it may 
freeze. There must be good drainage and no 
admission of air beneath, and ample ventila- 
tion and perfect dryness above, and sufficient 
non-conducting material for packing below, 
above and around the ice, by which its low 
temperature may be preserved. The best 
packing consists of sawdust, either pine or 
hardwood, spent tan, charcoal powder, and 
oat, wheat or buckwheat chaff, or marsh 
hay.” it 
FROM THE MAIL. 

[The editor of thie department will be glad to 
receive questions or Sor this column. 
Careful attention will be paid to all inquiries.) 


Farm and Garden Editor : 

Will you kindly say what is the most desirable 
shade tree for the city, and also what is the best 
season of the year for transplanting ? 

Ihave a small lawn, twenty feet square, and al- 





though I had it turfed over last spring there are 
some bare spots where the grass seems to have 
died. Can I make it green again by sowing grass 
seed over it, or should I have it resodded ? 

What is best to do to keep the grass in best con- 
dition in the spring and summer? ‘The soil is not 
of the best, andif it needs enriching, what is the 
best materialto use? TWENTY-FIRST STREET. 

If it were not for the odor in June the 
Ailantus would be the most desirable shade 
tree for the city ; the horse-chestnut does very 
well in many ways. All things considered, 
however, competent judges would probably 
| select the Norway maple as the best shade 
tree for city use. You may plant such trees 
equally well in both spring and Fall. Bare 
spots in a lawn may be generally covered 
with grass by digging them up or even loosen- 
ing the soil with a rake, sprinkling it with 
phosphate of lime, or a liberal supply of fine, 
well rotted scrapings from the barn-yard 
manure heap, and finally raking and distribut- 
ing throughout the whole an abundant supply 
of lawn grass seed. Lawn grass seed is rela- 
tively cheap, and should be spread in such 
cases ulltil the ground is completely white and 
covered with it. “If your lawn is solid and 
mature, and you made it by sodding, sod the 
bare spots. But if the lawn was obtained by 
sowing grase seed, seed the bare places as 
described. A coat of manure so thick as to 
conceal the ground, whether from the stable 
or the barn, superphosphate of lime or some 
other quick acting ammoniated manure, is in 
order now just as soon as the frost is out of 
the ground. There is no fertilizer, after all, 
better for the lawn than well-rotted barn-yard 
manure. Frequent mowing and watering, 
and an occasional rolling with a heavy roller, 
| are very important for a good lawn. 


Farm and Garden Editor : 

In The Christian Union of December 28th, under 
the head of ** Farm and Garden,” you say that, * it 
is not a difficult thing for every family in the coun- 
try to have plenty of ice at small cost, and we can 
tell any reader who wants to know how to get it.” 
Will you tell me, through the colamns of The 
Christian Union, how this is done without any of 
the modern appliances for the work? How, and 
with what tool is it cut, and how got out of the 
water, and how stored ? SUBSCRIBER. 

Hupson, Mass. 


—We think your inquiry is fully answered 
in the article which we give our readers this 
week on ‘‘ Cheap Ice.” 








NOTES FROM E. P. ROE’S SMALL-FRUIT 
FARMS. 

Among the most promising new varieties of 
small fruits just now may be mentioned the 
Bidwell strawberry. The origin of this vari- 
ety is at last settled and should be credited to 
Mr. B. Hathaway, of Little Prairie Ronde, 
Mich. It is a seedling of the Virginia Scarlet, 
and is therefore from our best native stock. 
This parentage is very desirable and I think 
essential for a berry that is thought destined 
to become a popular market sort, and one that 
will succeed on all soils and sections of coun- 
try. Three years’ fruiting on this farm and 
the reports of those who have grown it else- 
where have justified us in placing it at the 
head of the catalogue ot the newer varieties, 
and only a few years’ more experience is 
needed to place it at the head of the stand- 
ards. It ripens with the Wilson, and the 
fruit holds out well in size. It is large, firm, 
of a bright, glossy crimson and very attract- 
ive. In shape long and conical, apex some- 
what obtuse. Quality very fine. The plant 
is a slender but vigorous grower, with a tend- 
ency to form large stoolg; foliage light-green 
and healthy. 


The Manchester.—This strawberry has een 
grown for market for the last seven years by 
Mr. Jesse Battey, of Manchester, N. J , who 
found it growing on his farm—a chance seed- 
ling. A body of our leading fruit-growers 
from various parts of the country visited the 
grounds of Mr. Battey last summer, and 
thoroughly inspected his beds of this variety 
when in bearing. Their report indorsed all 
that was claimed for it by Mr. Battey, and 
plants were sent out last summer for the first 
time. The soil there is extremely light, little 
better than pure sea-sand, and yet in this 
pine-barrow land the vines have borne abun- 
! dant crops of large, firm berries of a very 
good quality. The flower is pistillate and 
the fruit ripens about with the Charles Down- 
ing. 


Jersey Queen is considered by its originator, 
Mr. E. W. Durand, of Irvington, N.J., to be 
the best variety he has ever sent out. I have 
only seen the fruit when on exhibition, and 
these specimens were of very large size, solid, 
uniform in shape and size, of a brilliant color, 
flesh firm and of fine flavor. With us the 
plant is a good grower. The majority of Mr. 
Durand’s seedlings have not proved valuable 








outside of certain localities, and some have 
given a good deal of dissatisfaction. This is 
due, perhaps, in a great measure, to the lack 
of proper culture and failure to recognize the 
particular needs of this class of berries. 
Varieties like Gt. American, Beauty, Black 
Defiance, &c., all fail unless grown on strong, 
clayey loam with runners cut; and yet when 
grown under these conditions they have been 
made very profitable; and his Pioneer is not 
surpassed as an early berry for table use by 
reason of its exquisite flavor and aroma. 
Whether Jersey Queen will require such 
choice ‘of ‘soil and culture can only be deter- 
mined after wide and thorough testing. Just 
now it promises remarkably well. I omitted 
to say that the flower is pistillate. 

The Mount Vernon, or Kirkwood, for it is 
known under both names, has proved to be 
an abundant bearer in light soils, and for that 
reason will be largely planted. The plant 
is large, healthy and vigorous. The berry is 
large, of good quality and moderately firm; 
about same style of berry as the Downing 
but requiring much further trial on widely 
separated localities. 


Oliver Goldsmith is evidently @ seedling of 
the Seth Boyden and was originated by Mr. 
Bennison, of Delaware, Ohio, some years 
ago. It differs from its parent in greater pro- 
ductiveness, in having more of a neck, and 
the apex is much more obtuse. The flavor, 
also, is fullerand richer. The plant is a very 
strong grower, with healthy foliage, and will 
be a favorite with those who grow large, firm 
berries for a distant and fancy market. 

H. G. Corner. 


CoRN WALL-ON-Hupson, N, Y. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

Take CARE OF THE STABLE.—1. Let your 
stable be well drained and sufficiently lighted. 
The vapors from a damp, putrid floor and 
the sudden change from darkness to light will 
almost certainly cause blindness. 

2. Let the floor of the stalls be quite flat 
and level. Standing on a sloping place is 
very painful, and causes lameness by strain- 
ing the ligaments and membranes. It also 
produces grease and sore heels. 

3. Every stall should be least six feet wide, 
and nine feet long. This will enable the 
horse to turn around without bruising him- 
self, and to lie down and stretch himself with 
comfort. 

4, Let the stalls be separated by partitions, 
not by bars, They prevent the horses from 
fighting and kicking each other. 

5. Let proper openings be made just under 
the ceiling to permit the hot foul air to escape, 
and proper openings at the bottom of the 
wall to admit fresh air. Impure and confined 
air will cause broken wind. 

6. The fresh air should enter through a 
number of small holes, rather than a large 
hole, such as an open window. That prevents 
draughts, which cause chills and cough. 

7. The temperature of a stable should be 
that of a sitting-room or a parlor: not over 
70 degrees in summer, nor under 45 in winter. 
Hot, close or foul stables will bring on gland- 
ers or inflammation, while a very colfl or 
damp one may cause an incurable cough or 
disease of the lungs. 

8. Do not keep the hay over the manger. 
The steam and breath of the animal make it 
both unpleasant and unwholesome. If the 
hay must be kept over the horse, the ceiling 
should be of plaster. 
vapors from passing up to the food. 

9. Have no opening into the manger from 
the hay-loft. Dust is very often thrown into 
the horse’s eyes when fed in this way, and 
thus blindness isbegun. The breath ascends 
directly to the food through the opening, 
which at the same time pours a continual 
draught down on the horse’s head, thus caus- 
ing chills as well as bad food.—[From Valen- 
tine & Co.’s ‘‘ Stable Hints.” 


Tuines Worth Knowine.—Measure 209 
feet on each side, and you will have a square 
acre, within an inch. 

An acre contains 4,840 square yards. 

A square mile contains 640 acres. 

A mile is 5,280 feet or 1,760 yards in length 

A fathom is six feet. 

A league is three miles. 

A Sabbath-day’s journey is 1,155 yards 
(this is eighteen yards less than two-thirds of 
a mile.) 

A day’s journey is thirty-three and one- 
eighth miles. 

A cubit is two feet. 

A great cubit is eleven feet. 

A hand (horse measure) is four inches. 

A palm is three inches. 

A span is ten and seven-eighths inches. 

A pace is three feet. 


A barrel of flour weighs 166 pounds. 

A barrel of pork weighs 200 pounds. 

A barrel of rice weighs 600 pounds. 

A barrel of powder weighs 25 pounds. 

A firkin of butter weighs 56 pounds. 

A tub of butter weighs 84 pounds. 

The following are sold by weight and 
bushel: 

Wheat, beans and clover seed, sixty pounds 
per bushel. 

Corn, rye and flax seed, fifty-six pounds per 
bushel. 

Wrre Fences.—An Illinois farmer who 
keeps twenty horses, some of them worth 
$1,500 each, writes to the Chicago ‘‘ Times” 
that he pastures them all at times in fields 
fenced with barbed wire, has done it for 
years and had no harm result from it. Be- 
fore turning them out he first leads them to 
the fence and lets themrub their noses against 
the barbs, and the hint is sufficient. They 
know enough after that to keep away from 
the fences. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN BILIOUS TROUBLES. 

I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in 
bilious troubles and it did all that was desired. 
I think it is a valuable remedy. 

Moncirg, Ind. D. Scuavus, M. D. 
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Overi1 distinct varieties. Ail Strong 
Plants, each labeled, delivered safely by mail. Largest 
assortment, Low prices. In business 28 years. 
Guarantee satisfaction. * Stock comprises al! desirable 
varieties, Only matw io hag sent. Our new 
Illustrated ffand ~ Boo kk, sent free, contains 
name and description of each plant, with instructions 
for succegafal cultivation. Don't purchase plants else- 
where before sending Jor our new 
All in ha F ncrwnain, Fhe Privatented | | | 1 BOOK 
Every buyer of cheap plants should have it. Every 
one wanting new and choice planes should send for our 
Hand-Book, HOOPES, BROTHER & THOMAS, 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES, Wess: Chanter, Pa. 
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COWS Seed Catalogue. Address 
P. 0. BOX 376, 
New York;>City. 
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SSF ip an clegant Book of 150 Page 

a sGolore Frontispiece of Flowers. 
jooce Jijanpacons of the choicest Rowers, 
- and V and  Directi 


egetables, 
growing: . It is handsome enough for ~ — 
ble or a Holiday Present. Send 
— and Post Office address, with 10 cents, and I 
sen u & CO postage is is nota 
ta cost) it is Suigied fn both tinh 


quarter 
and German. If you afterwards — 4 seeds 


the 10 cents. 


VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. The 
RAL GUIDE will tell how to get and grow them. 


Vick’s Flowers ped 2 regstame s Garden, iis 
Pa, en». 6 Colored P: vings 

aD paper oc pba ry “gi in elegant cloth. Z - Ger, 
=n or 


Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 32 
Pages, a Colored Plate in every number and many 
ea ie Price $1.26 a year ; Five copies 

for 85.0 Specimen Numbers sent for 10 cents ; 3 
copies for 25 cents. 


Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


VA. FARMS 
MILLS, STORES, DWELLINGS & 
LOTS forsale. “ Real Estate Review,” 

bing farms, and giving valuable in- 


led to address. Gu: Free 
formation, male of Va. and Richmond, 60 cents 


Stamps "Come South NOW and ¢sca pe cold 
Winter. H.'L. STAPLES & OO., Richmond, Va. 
THE AMERICAN ACRI- 
CULTURIST. 

English or German. 

Vol. 41. 
hig Post-paid, per Year, $1.50. 


751 Broadway, New York City. 
(Opposite Astor Place.) 


THE FARMER’S REVIEW, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 

deals especially with the BUSINESS SIDE of 
farming. Its weekly crop reports are compiled 
from the observations of 1,000 correspondents in 
the field. Ite market reports and commercial re- 
views of farm products have been proven remark- 
ably accurate and valuable. It takes strong anti- 
monopoly ground. Price $1.50 per year. 
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THE WEEK. 


The closing of the year brought with it 
a very discouraging condition to the pro- 
fessional speculators and commission 
houses of Wall Street, and, while busi- 
ness outside was prosperous, there was 
still the apprehension that American se- 
curities might be sent over here from 
abroad in such quantities as to turn the 
balance of exchange against us and draw 
away our gold. As our exports have 
been unusually small during the past two 
months, for reasons often referred to in 
these columns, the fear of such a result 
was not so unreasonable as it otherwise 
would have been, especially as the needs 
of the Bank of England were pressing 
and called for relief from some quarter. 
It is seldom that the stock of gold in the 
Bank of England is so low as £20,000,000, 
and the reserve £10,000,000, which was 
the condition the first of the year. Hence 
it seemed asif we might be forced to ex- 
port gold, which would certainly have 
had an adverse effect. Happily, this 
condition has found relief for the pres- 
ent, an our own bank reserves have at 
the same time recuperated from the in- 
terior exchanges, until New York seems 

now suflicient'y strong to meet easily 
any probable contingency in the any 
market. 

Last week we reported an increase of 
$9,000,000 deposits, which indicated 
large shipments of currency from the 
West. This week the deposit line is 
further increased by the addition of 
about $8,000,000 more, making $17,000, - 
000 increase in two weeks, and an in- 
crease in the reserve of neatly $7,000,000 
in that time. It will be observed that 
while deposits for the week are so large 
the loan account is about the same asa 
week ago—with a slight increase only— 
indicating that the banks have held on 
to their deposits and have not loaned any 
money; so that the improvement in the 
money market toward ease is not due to 
any aid from the banks but comes from 
independent sources, proving a general] 
loosening of the stringency of a month 
ago outside of bank resources. 

This improved condition of the money 
market, has, during the past two weeks, 
produced a general recovery in all the 
list of stocks, and created a demand for 
investment bonds. Prices for specula- 
tive shares have already made an ad- 
vance of from three per cent. to five per 
cent. within ten days, closing with the 
week at about the highest. The pros- 
pects for money for the next few months 
indicate ease, and will undoubtedly fos- 
ter a speculative movement. The gen- 
eral elements—such as prosperity in 
trade, good railway earnings (the latter 
in spite of the short crop,) and reduced 
expenses in the running accounts of rail- 
ways because of the mild winter, to- 
gether with our rapidly growing re- 
sources and large immigration, will now 
have their very natural and legitimate 
effect, unchecked by money stringency. 
The tide may be considered as turned, 
unless some new and unforeseen element 
interferes, and a general recovery from 
recent depression is likely to follow. 

We have during the week received 
the annual statements of two leadinjy 
roads in the country ; viz., Louisville and 
Nashville, which has become the largest 
and most important system of railways 
in the Southwest, and Central Pacific, 
which is the Pacific section of one great 
through route to California. 

The former shows that it has earned 
for the year about 9 per cent, on its 
stock, though paying only 6 per cent. 
The latter company reports gross earn- 
ings of $24,000,000, or over $3,500,000 
increase on the previous year, say an in- 
crease of 19 per cent. about, gross, with 
an increase of about 11 per cent. only 
in the mileage of the road, which, of 
course, being new, does not earn as much 





THE C HRIS' r LAN UNION. 


in proportion as the old road. Such re- 
ports as these are eloquent, as facts dem- 
onstrating the prosperity of the South- 
western States and the commerce on 
and to and from the Pacific Slope. 
Money closes 4 per cent. with plenty 
offering. 





Banking and Financial. 


We have just issued a pamphlet, copies 
of which can be obtained at our office, 
giving aw account of the completion of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway to 
Newport News, and also of the Eliza- 
bethtown, Lexington and Big Sandy 
R. R., forming the conneetion between 
the Chesapeake and Ohio and its allied 
lines west, southwest and northwest. 

The company are now ready to sell the 
$2,000,000 six per cent. bonds of 1911, 
issued on the completed road to Newport 
News. Price par and accrued interest. 
The net earnings of the road over oper- 
ating expenses for the nine months of 
1881 have been at the rate of about 
$850,000 for the year; or more 
than three times. the amount neces- 
sary to meet the interest on the Pur- 
chase Money Funding Bonds and the 
bonds of Series A, and considerably 
more than double the amount required 
to meet the interest on these and on the 
$2,000,000, Bonds of 1911. 


The earnings for this period have been 
to a large extentfrom the local business 
of the road alone, and without any con- 
tribution to the business to be derived 
from the opening of the Biizabethtown, 
Lexington and Big Sandy connectien and 
the extension to Newport News, which 
must largely increase its net earnings the 
coming year. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, New York. 


J. & W SELIGMAN & CO, 
BANE ERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


w Bilis of Exchange and oe Telegraphic 
‘Transfers of Money on Europe, etc 





Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


MR. ERNST PERABO 


Recently Returned from Germany, 
HAS RESUMED PIANO INSTRUCTION, 
He is a pupil of the Royal Conservatory of Music at 
Leipsic, under the tuition of Prof. Ernst Ferdinand 
Wenzel. Prof, igpes Moscheles, Dr. Moritz Haupt- 
mann, Prof. E. F. Richter, and Dr. Robert Papper- 
itz. Though grounded in the Old Masters of the 

Jlassic Schoo!, he sees much to admirein the new, 
as his many concert programmes and sixteen years 
of successful teaching fully testify, and is interested 
in every stage of instruction, particularly in that of 
beginners and children, to whom he renders the 
lessons pleasing and attractive. Address, care of 
Chickering & Sons, Boston, Mass. 








LL PERSONS afflicted with ‘‘ Hernia” should 
Obtain ‘‘ While’s Patent Lever Truss.” Light, 
clean and easy—no back pressure—self-adjusting 
ard and upward pressure. Pamphlets free. Ad- 
Ds. 0. AUG. GREGURY, 
%*% West Thirty-fifth Street. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


6 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI. 
CAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


io ND INVESTMENT = .- ae TIES furnished 
to ¢ orate and Private Inve 
OAP my AL FURNISHE DOR ? ROC URED for Rail- 
road Companies having lines under construction, 
and their ah purchased or ne -— 
YANCIAL NEGOTIATION cozducted for 
States, C cautine, Towne and © ities ; and for Railroad 


Companies and ot per erparatio Ly 
WILT , CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 


IZATION « of Railroad @ omy anies and other Cc rpora- 
— whose property isin the hands of Recsivers or 
WIL L ‘BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SEOU- 

RITIES on Commission. 
WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 
convert them into interest-paying investments. 
Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN C,. SHORT, President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


CHICAGO 
Six per cent. Car Trusts, 


These Certificates are non-taxable, area 
direct obligation of a good Railrend Com- 
pany, and the cars are held in trust, thus 
making a double security. 

We also deal in goed Municipal Bonds, 

Collections promptly made, 


PRESTON, KEAN & CO., Bankers, 


100 W ashington St., CHICAGO. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO.,|: 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








Reserve for reinsurance. . 
Reserve ample for al] other 
Capital paid in in Cash 
Uni llotee sd Sur _ 18 

Net Surplus. ; 











506, 135 7¢ 
1, G00, 000 
$3,938,719 41 
Deduct for future decline duns ang) 
in market values. 50,000 OO 


Total Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1881. $3,888, 71 941 
‘his Company conducts its busi: 1688 under the re 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
Crnus Peck, Sec’y. GEO. T. HOP, Pres't. 


A POPULAR INVESTHLENT 
$2,500,000 


Six per cent. Guaranteed 


PREFERRED ‘AAILWAY STOCK. 


50, 000 SHARES 


or THE CAPITAL STOCK OF THE 
CINCINNATI, VIRGINIA 
and CAROLINA 
RAILWAY COMPANY, 


of the par yalue of $100 per share, are offered 
by the un@ersigned at $50 per share, with guarantee 
by thee MUTUAL TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK, of six per cent. per annum on said 
subscription price for six years, payable semi- 
annually, January and Jnly, at and by the said 
Mutual Trust Company in New York C ity 
and its aget cies. 

The CINC INN ATI, VIRGINIA and CAROLINA 
Railzoad, with its connections, will make an AIR 
LINE from CINCINNATI to CHARLESTON, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, starting at WADSBORO’, 
NORTH CAROLINA, running northwest throuch 
SALISBURY, WILKESBORO and JEFFERSON, 
North Carolina, through MARION, VIRGINIA, 
and north through WEST VIRGINIA to CHAR- 
LESTON, KANAWHA CO., making a line of 300 
miles The whole distance through a section of 
the country rich in agricultural and mineral pre- 
ducts, such as coal, iron, copper, cotton, tobacco, 
corn and whe at. T he gross earnings of the road, 
when finished, will average over TEN THOUSAND 
($10,000) DOLLARS per mile. This will give gross 
earnings of three millions ($3,000,000) doliars per 
year which will yield large and remunerative divi- 
dends to the stockholders. 

Subscriptions to the stock will be received et che 
~~ of the Company, 39 Broadway, New York, or 
y the 


MUTUAL TRUST CO., 


No. 115 Broadway, New York. 





Fall information will be sent on application to the 
company. 
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~ CHICKERING HALL. 
FOUR CRAND CONCERTS 


BY THE 


ORIGINAL JUBILEE SINGERS 


FROM FISK UNIVERSITY. 
1871. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
e in New York sir 


1882. 


ice the winter of 


First appearanc 
1879. 


MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 16th. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, JANUARY 18th. 
FRIDAY EVENING, JANUARY 206th. 


MATINEE, SATURDAY, JANUARY 2ist. 


The ) Tubi lee Singers will appear at the Academy of 
> ruary 9th. 10th, 11th, en 
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‘Pictures. ‘Lord's Pray er; 10 
Commandments and Beatitudes 
ec mabine Elegantly illustrated ; 15 colors 
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vPER NAME-STAMP, with Ink and Pad, by mail, 
for I. rhe same made of Rubber, GO cents. Send 5- 
cent st ) for circulars of Rubbe oT il id Khibbon Stampe, 
Seal Presser #, "Ste neils, Daters, &c. Postmasters’ com- 
ete sets of stamps, R3 and $8 J. Goldsborough, 
129 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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itive Cure. A Home Treatment. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 





OUR NEW 


Every number of this week’s Christian 
Union is acompanied by a beautifully illus- 
trated supplement on the Holy Land, the 
text being by. the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
whilethe illustrations, kindly furnished 
by Messrs. D. Appleton and Co., from 
their magnificent work, ‘‘ Picturesque 
Palestine,” are from the pencil of Messrs. 
Woodward and Harry Fenn. No pains 
and expense have been spared in the 
preparation of this attractive addition to 
the literary contents of The Christian 
Union, and while we believe that all our 
subscribers will find it interesting and 
valuable, there is no doubt but that it 
will be specially profitable to those who 
are engaged in Sunday-school work. A 
number of the publishers of Sunday- 
school lesson helps, &c., take advantage 
of the occasion of its appearance to insert 
in our columns the announcement of 
these helps. We send a large number of 
copies besides our regular edition to a 
selected list of superintendents and 
others, from whom we bespeak a careful 
reading of the paper with a view to its 
introduction into their families and the 
schools which they represent. They 
will notice that the exposition of the 
Sunday-scbool lesson by Dr. Lyman 
Abbott is of a different sort from that 
given by most of the papers, dealing not 
so much with exegesis as with the spirit 
of the narrative, and giving a broad and 
comprehensive interpretation of the par- 
ticular part of Scripture under considera- 
tion. Whether one takes a Sunday- 
school paper or not, be will find the 
lesson in The Christian Union in a large 
degree supplementary to all that the 
other writers have to say on the subject; 
and when he has studied the exposition in 
‘*The Sunday-school Times” or ‘‘ The 
Sunday-school World” or ‘‘ The Sunday- 
school Teacher,” whichever he may take, 
he will do well also to read what The 
Christian Union has to say upon the same 
subject. 


TO OUR ENGLISH SUBSCRIB- 
ERS. 

We have completed arrangements with 
Messrs. James Clarke & Co., No. 13 and 
14 Fleet Street, London, E. C., to receive 
subscriptions to The Christian Union in 
England, and have already had from 
them the first fruits of the contract in a 
considerable addition to our foreign list. 
Our English, Scotch and Irish subscrib- 
ers who may read this will save them- 
selves trouble hereafter by remitting 
directly to Messrs. James Clarke & Co. 
instead of to us. We expect that the 
facilities thus extended and the pains 
which we shall take to make The Chris- 
tian Union interesting to English readers 
will largely increase the number of our 
subscribers in the United Kingdom, as 
indeed they already promise to do. There 
is no religious paper, we believe, in Eng- 
jand that occupies precisely the same 
theological or literary ground as The 
Christian Union; and we think, too, 
that there is very little in it that may not 
be interesting to those who live on the 
other side of the sea, even though it does 
not wholly touch their own affairs and 
though it must necessarily reach them a 
fortnight after its publication. The 
paper is in decided sympathy with a 
school of Christian thought, which has 
more representatives probably in England 
than in America, which received its 
original impulse from the teachings of 
Robertson, Maurice, Arnold and Charles 
Kingsley, of which the late Dean Stanley 
was a distinguished representative, and 


| which lacks both in this and the mother 
| country, except so far as the want is 
| met by the Christian Union, an organ 
| for the expression of its views. This 
want, in the editorials, its Sunday-school 
lessons, its contributed religious ar- 
|ticles, in its general tone of help- 
| fulness, the Christian Union aims 
|} to supply. It reflects the liberal evan- 
gelical Christian spirit of the age, which 
would construct rather than tear down ; 
reconcile rather than alienate ; and aid to 
the extent of its power wherever Chris- 
tians seem to be forgetting their differ- 
ences and emphasizing their agreements. 
If on these grounds it shall prove accept- 
able to English readers it will be an ad- 
ditional evidence that the paper is accom- 
plishing its aim. We quote the follow- 
ing announcement of its formal intro- 
duction into England from the London 
“Christian World”: 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN UNION, 

That there isin this country a very wide and ex 
tending interest in the literature of America is 
shown by the large circulation obtained here by so 
many American books and periodicals. We have 
ong believed that a great number of our readers 
would like to be better acquainted with the views 
of the leaders of religious opinion in New England. 
The New York Christian Union—better known, 
perhaps, in this country as Mr. Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Paper—has iong been acknowledged as a 
pre-eminently able and liberal exponent of the 
“best advanced and advancing thonght of the 
Christian Community.” No better informant for 
English readers can be found. Our publishers 
have made arrangements with its proprietors for 
sending it weekly, as published, direct from the 
New York cflice to any person in Great Britain or 
Ireland who will forward to us the annual subecrib- 
tion of 16s. 8d. This sum includes postage, and 
will ensure the early and regular receipt of the 
paper for a whole year from any selected date. 
The present time affords a particularly favorable 
opportanity for taking up The Christian Union, as 
it is entering upon a new stage of its career with 
a firmer footing and better prospects than ever. 
Although Mr. Beecher has lately severed his 
editorial connection, which has been purely nomi- 
nal for a number of years past, he promises still to 
contribute to ite pages, and in every way to study 
its prosperity. The direction of the paper remains 
in the hands of the Rev. Lyman Abbott and the 
other editors who have long conducted it with euch 
marked ability. 
TO OUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

We have reccived during the last month 
outside of our own direct canvassing 
operations a very large number of new 
subscriptions, so large indeed that we 
are puzzled to know through what source 
they have come to us. Where one of 
our agents obtains a name through direct 
solicitation it is not difficult to account 
for it, but where the subscription comes 
to us unsolicited it is a matter of interest 
to us on what grounds it was sent. We 
shall be obliged, therefore, if every one, 
not heretofore a subscriber to the paper, 
who has sent his name since the first of 
December will drop us a line on a postal 
card telling us briefly how he was led to 
subscribe to The Christian Union; 
whether from reading our advertisement, 
receiving a sample copy or at the sugges- 
tion of a friend. 


Tue JUBILEE SINGERS OF THE Fisk UNI- 
VERSITY will give a series of concerts in 
Chickering Hall, in this city, commencing 
January 16th. Several years ago they raised 
enough money by their singing to found the 
University at Nashville, Tenn. Since then 
they have been giving concerts all over the 
country, and also in Europe, where they have 
been received by the crowned heads and no- 
bility. They have rich musical voices, and 
give their hearers a lively idea of the old 
plantation Negro melodies. 


A WonDERFUL GYMNASIUM, standing in 
four feet space without being attached to the 
wall. It makes over twenty combinations ; | - 
exercises every muscle of the body. Illus- 
trated chart and price list free. Gifford 
Bros., inventors, 483 Fifth avenue, New York 
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COW PERTHW ALT & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Furniture and Carpets. 


408, 410 & 412 Fulton Ave. (Cor. Gallatin Place), Brooklyn. 


Parlor. Chamber and Dining Room Suita. 
Oil Cloth, Window Shades, Lambrequins, Curtains, ete, 


Geese Feathers. 


Pure Curlted Hair Mattresses, Lice 


We arealso prepared to manufacture all goods to order r from the purchasers’ own designs, of all kinds of 


Cabinet and Parlor Work, which will be —' warranted. 


Special terms of Credit if desired. 


New Tous Store: B. mM. Cc ow PERTH Walt a Cc CO., 153. 1 155 &1 


18s1. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton sSt., 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and Carefully 
selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES, 


Axminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 


Lignums, Linoleume, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALSO, 


LACE OURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, OORNICES, 
SHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


Established 1856. 


J. LEACH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 


AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER 


86 
Letter, Note, Foolseap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 


Standard, American and Spring Back Diaries on 
hand ali the year. 


One Price Only. 


Nassau Street, 


All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerlan, 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens, 


FALCON PEN. 
ae CES Soe 


Send 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price- List. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS. 


Metropolitan Telephone No. Nassau 278, 


_ THE WILSON 


PATENT 


Adjustable Chair. 
| With Thirty Changes of Po. 
sition. 
Fotos. Library, 
Invalid Chair, 
ib, Bed 
or Lounge, combin- 
ing beauty, lieht- 
ness, strengt 


[READING POSITION.) dress, CO. d 

stamp for Lilnstrated Circular ; quote jote Christian Un- 
The W aes jus. Chair .ifg. Co., 661 
way, 
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made easy. Sent free. Address, 


Se Soop: -HAND 
GOODRICH, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 








157 Cc hatham Ste. N.Y. 


TURKISH & RUSSIAN 


BATHS, 
34 Glinton St., Brooklyn, WY. 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR 
LADIES AND CENTLEMEN. 


These baths are the greatest of luxuries the best 
preservatives of health, and a cure for Colds, Rheu- 
matixm, Neuralgia, Malarial Diseases, Sleepless- 
nessa, and kindred affections. They purify he 
blood, equalize the circulation, strengthen the mus- 
clesand beautify the complexion. 


TENDER FEET. 


People with tender feet can secure comfort by 
wearing Boots and Shoes made on the 


McComber Patent Last 


They cost no more than others, and are as neat and 
graceful as shoes can be, Call or write to 


F. EDWARDS, Manufacturer, 
166 & BROOKLYN, N Y. 


A. THOMPSON, 
Ladies’ Restaurant and Confectionery 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont & Fulton, Brooklyn, N. Y, 


WEDDING RECEPTIONS, 


Evening Parties, Dinners, Seciables, Etc., 
FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Made Dishes, Truffied Turkey, Jellied Game, Game Pates, 
Croquettes, Oysters, &c. 

Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, Mottoes, Bridal 
and Fancy Cakes, Imported Glace Fruits, Wine 
and Fruit Jellies, Flowers, &c &c., on the 
most reasonable terms. 

Also, Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, Glass, and 


Table Linen, 
Sm” White or Colored Waiters sent as desired, 


Granite lronware 


FOR 





168 Atlantic Avenue, 





Kitchen & Household Use. 


The granite coating is an insoluble glaze, with 
a liberal mixture of Iron Oxide, vitrified under im- 
tense heat, producing a finish which is admired 
alike by the connoisseur, the chemist, and the 
housekeeper. The ware is subject to neither rust, 
breakage, nor injury by fire, and is the most whole- 
some and serviceable in the world. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE BY THE 


i| Hardware and House- furnishing Trade 





CHOICEST > i tC WORL 
merican Breakfast Cerea S. 
od White Oats.) Made from choicest 
grains,allimpurities 
\ R f {Pte Ve }eaees Bein 
steam cooked anc 
8 ® thoroughly dried, can be prepared for the table 
inten minutes. For sale by ali Grocers 
Be sure to ask your Grocer for A. B. C. Brand only 
THE "CEREALS M" *F’G CO., Office 83 Murray St., New York. 
Those answering an Advertisement wil” 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in the Christian Union. 
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A SHEEP-EATING PARROT. 

A singular bird has recently been added to 
the collection in the Zaological Gardens, Lon- 
don. This is none other than a carnivorous 
parrot, whose love of animal flesh manifests 
itself in a very decided predilection for mut- 
ton. There are two things which to the nat- 
uralist are remarkable in connection with the 
bird. First, it is, in respect of this flesh-eat- 
ing propensity, an exception to the whole 
family of parrots, which are frugivorous, 
living on fruits, seeds, leaves, buds, and the 
like; and second, this carnivorous taste 
not a natural but an acquired possession, the 
species of parrot in question having been tilla 
few years since frugivorous, like others of its 
family. 

This curious bird is the Kea (Nestor nota- 
bilis) or Mountain Parrot, and comes from 
New Zealand. The general color of its plum- 
age is green; its length from point of, bill to 
extremity of tail is twenty-one inches; its 
bill is about two inches long, the upper man- 
dible being curved and very strong. It in- 
habits the higher wooded glens and recesses 
of the mountairous districts of New Zealand, 
and, like the owl, is generally nocturnal in its 
havits. The Kea was first made known to 
science in 1856. In the time of Maori rule 
the bird was as innocent and harmless in its 
habits, as respects its food, as any others of 
the parrot family; and it was not till the 

higher tracts of country were utilized by the 
early settlers as runs for sheep that the Kea 
was tempted to desert its fruit-eating habits, 
and to join the destructive army of the car- 
nivora. 

These repulsive flesh-devouring propensi- 
ties may have been acquired through the bird 
being forced, in severe winters, to approach 
the stations in hopes of finding food, and 
there feeding on the flesh in the meat-gallows, 
and thus gradually forming a carnivorous 
appetite of such strength that its former 
frugivorous tastes are entirely destroyed, and 
flesh now forms its sole food. The Kea in 
the Zoological Gardens was struck down 
while it was in the act of attacking a sheep ; 
but the man did not succeed in capturing it 
till it had torn his clothes in many places and 
severely lacerated his hands. [ts food consists 
mainly of mutton, raw; it does not care for 
cooked meat, but will take it if very hungry. 
Occasionally it will take beef, and is fond of 
pork. But its vegetarian tastes seem almost 
completely eradicated, for it will not touch 
‘though it likes the seed of sow- 

It is altogether a remarkable and 
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curious bird. 


Tue PHYLLOXERA CONGRESS which met at 
Bordeaux last month will be watched with 
interest not only by the people of France but 
by the inhabitants of all civilized countries. 
The threatened extinction of a great industry, 
such as vine cultivation presents, is a matter 
of such serious importance to thousands of 
breadwinners, and those dependent on them, 
that even the most callous cannot regard it 
with indifference. The Phylloxera has already 
utterly destroyed one quarter of the vineyards 
of France, and itis said that an equal area 
will soon have to be rooted up on account of 
its ravages. There are, probably, many who 
will rejoice that so many thousands of acres 
may be thus’ made available for bread-stuffs, 
and crops which they would describe as being 
of far more importance than the grape. But, 
as a matter of fact, the vine will flourish on 
coarse, stony soils which will not produce 
even the ubiquitous weed. In other words, if 
the vines fail the ground is quite useless for 
any other purpose. It is noticeable that al- 
though the Phylloxera scare has been before 
the eyes of the growers for about twenty 
years, only a few theusand acres in the whole 
of the country have been subjected to any re- 
medial measures. Whether the remedies tried 
give promise of success, or whether any new 
method of coping with the plague has been 
found, we shall soon learn from the Bordeaux 
congress of practical men. 


DEATH TO THE PHYLLOXERA.—Mr. Bour- 
bon, of Perpignan, has invented a new form 
of engine for dealing death and destruction to 
the dreaded phylloxera. It is a blowpipe 
flame fed by means of bellows with a constant 
and regulated supply of petroleum. It is 
directed against the viue; and while it car- 
bonizes the outer bark does rot injure the 
woody tissues. Of course, in this charring 
process every form of insect pest is destroyed ; 
and the inventor confidently asserts that if 
for two successive years the treatment be 
adopted at a particular season, vineyards 
which may have been given up 1s useless will 
be restored to full bearing. 
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PISO'SsTURE*TOR 


Cc onsumptives and people 
who have weak lungs or asth- 
ma, Should use Piso's Cure for 
Consumption. It has cured 
thousands, It has not injur- 

edone. It is not bad to take. 
it is the best cough sy es 
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Soideverywhere. 35c, 
CONSUMPTION. 
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COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


WHAT sree a WANTS 
WHAT EVERY MAN OUGHT TO 
HAVE, 


Send Sc. stamp for catalogue 
and price-list. 
The POPE M’F’C CoO. 
619 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


A D AY} paid male ‘and female agents to sel] 
Turkish & ug patterns. Address with stamp, 
73 Rnost & Co.. Biddeford, Maine. 
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The Original and Genuine 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY 


ESTABLISHED 1836. Bells for all pu War- 
ranted ‘acto; 


Satis: ry and Durable. 
MENEELY & CO., West Troy,N ¥ 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 
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gerfield’s Igniting Match Cases. Secured 
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F, 8. DANGERFIELD, Manufacturer, 
Auburn, New York. 
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Besides a strong Editorial force, and many contributions from all parts of 
the country, the following are among the Special Contributors : 
Professors in Agricultural Colleges. | 
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Many Humbugs Exposed. 
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THE 


CRADLE OF CHRISTIANITY.’ 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Tue publishers of such works as “ Picturesque America,” 
“Picturesque Europe,” and “ Picturesque Palestine,”’ 
a manifold service to the community. They develop a genuine 
taste for pure, true art. They banish from the home the rude 
and coarse engravings and the tawdry chromos which in times 
past have so often furnished the sole art treasure 
of the American household. They teach young 
and old to love not only art but nature, for the 
true artist is the best interpreter and the best 
introducer to nature. He is a seer. To him 
Nature reveals herself, and he in turn acts as a 
revelator to others who potsess not his cultured 
They annihilate distance, and 
carry stay-at-homes from one end of the con- 
tinent to the other, and then across the ocean 
and around the globe. They give not, indeed, 
all, but some Of the benefits of travel. They 
teach not merely the student and the reader, 


observation. 


but even the careless glancer at pictures, some- 
thing respecting his own land and other lands. 
They broaden his horizon. They render more 
catholic his spirit, and more cosmopolitan his 
mind. No household can have such works as 
these lying on its center-table and have its 
children grow up wholly provincial. Of these 
three works, ** Picturesque Palestine,’’ the last, 
is, in some respects at least, a fitting climax to 
the series. To it, through the courtesy of the 
publishers, we are indebted for the illustrations 
which grace this supplement. It differs from 
previous illustrated works on Palestine in two 
respects. The illustrations are not only new, but 
they are taken from artistic drawings made on 
the spot: they ure therefore more life-like, and 
in the best sense more true, than reproductions 
from photographs. The photograph aims to re- 
produce Nature, yet it can give but an imperfect 
hint of her. The artist interprets Nature, and, 
it he be a true artist, gives her inward meaning 
as the photograph can not. Messrs. Fenn and 
Woodward made two extended journeys ex- 
pressly for the purpose of preparing the illustra- 
tions for this work, and have brought back with 
them the product of their personal observation 
and art-study. The letter-press accompanying 
these illustrations is prepared by special scholars 
whose life-studies and, in many instances, per- 
sonal explorations of the Holy Land eminently 
fit them for the work allotted to them. Among 
the authors who thus combine to produce this 
work are Colonel Wilson, Canon Tristram, 
Colonel Warren, Lieutenant Conder, Dr. Philip 
Schaff, Dr. Selah Merrill, Dr. Jessup, and Pro- 
fessor Palmer. Making no attempt to follow 
these writers in their detailed discussion of 
sacred localities, I shall avail myself of the op- 
portunity this article affords to give the reader 
of *‘ The Christian Union ”’ a bird’s-eye view of 
Palestine, referring him to ** Picturesque Pales- 
tine’’ for fuller information, with a hearty re- 
commendation of it as the most complete and 
encyclopedic work on the subject thus far given 
to the public. 

Many elements of interest combine to make 
Palestine a land of peculiar interest, unique alike 
in its geographical features, its sacred associa- 
tions, and its singular history. No other province 
of so limited a size possesses so great a variety 
of mountain and yalley, of climate, soil, and 
productions; and no other so small a stage has 
been the theatre of so prolonged and so extra- 
ordinary a drama, or one which has exerted so 


1 Picturesque Palestine, Sinai and Egypt. By 
the most eminent Palestine Scholars and Ex- 
jlorers. With an Introduction by the Very 

ev. Dean Stanley, D. D., author of ‘ Sinai 
and Palestine.” Superbly illustrated with en- 
tirely Original Engravings on Steel and Wood, 
from Sketches made on the Spot by the eminent 
Artists Harry Fenn and J. D. Woodward. To 
be complete in forty parts. Sold only by sub- 
scription. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 





render 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 19, 


vast an influence on the destinies of the human race. In round 
numbers, the length of the land may be stated at one hundred 
and eighty miles; its average breadth at sixty-five miles: thus, 
in shape and size, it does not differ widely from Vermont ; but its 
locality and its characteristics connect it with three continents. 
Its western shore is bathed by the waters of the great inland 
European sea, the Great Sea of ancient times ; its southern plains 
melt away into the deserts of Africa and Arabia; its eastern hills 
are not separated by any visible boundary-line from the great 
table-lands of Asia; its northern mountain-peaks are outlying 
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spurs of the great mountain-ranges of Southern Europe. Thu 
this little province, standing in the gate-way of the continents, 
plants its feet upon Africa and Arabia, and reaches out one hand 
toward Asia and the other toward Europe—by its locality pos 
sessing affinity to each. By its geographical features, also, it 
possesses something of their climate and productions. Its Mount 
Lebanon lifts its head ten thousand feet above the sea, which 
ebbs and flows at its base, and derives its name, the White 
Mountain, from the fact that it is capped with eternal snow; 


its river Jordan empties itself into a valley, absolutely unparal- 


a 





THE CHAPEL OF HELENA, CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION SUPPLEMENT: 


leled on the world’s surface, reaching a depth of thirteen hun- | “hill country” of which frequent mention is made in the Bible, | transferred to her handkerchief—a baseless medisval tradi- 
the “mountain”? or the highlands into which Christ often re- | tion —with the same confidence with which they designate the 


dred feet below the not distant waters of the Mediterranean, a 
depth almost, if not quite, as great as that of the deepest mines 
of Cornwall. On the mountain-top reigns perpetual winter ; 
in the Jordan Valley reigns perpetual summer ; and the distance 
between the arctic and the tropic zone is less than two hundred 
miles. Between these two extremes of climate, within this 
narrow range of space, are to be found almost every variety of 
vegetable production, and many of the varieties of animal life. 
The bear of the snowy heights of Lebanon, and the gazelle of 
the Arabian Desert, may be hunted within a few days’ journey 
of each other. The wolf of the north and the leopard of the 
tropics howl within hearing of the same bivouac. The banana 
and the almond, the oak, the maple, and the evergreen of our 
Northern States grow within sight of the sycamore, the fig, and 
the olive. In a word, the province which was to give birth to 
a life whose benediction should rest upon all nations was fitly 
prepared for its mission by a climate and a soil giving life to the 
productions of every land. As may be imagined, the floral 
beauty of this country, the soil of whose fertile plains is as rich 
as its climate is varied, surpasses anything known in our North- 
ern States. ‘‘ The fields not occupied with grain,” says a recent 
traveler, “‘ are literally carpeted with wild flowers of the most 
brilliant hues, such a display as I never saw elsewhere ; scarlet 
and dark-flaming poppies, the scarlet anemone, marigolds, white 
daisies, the lobelia, the lupine, the vetch, the gorse with its deli- 
cate yellow blossom, the pea, something that we agreed to call 
the white rose of Sharon, the mallow, the asphodel, the leaves 
of a lily not yet in bloom.” 

This land may be regarded as divided by its natural fea- 
tures into three long and narrow sections, parallel to each 
other and nearly parallel to the coast—the Jordan Valley, 
the Hill Country, and the Plains. The Jordan Valley be- 
gins with the river of that name, on the northwest side of 
Hermon, and runs in a nearly southerly direction from the 
springs, which constitute the river’s source, seventeen hun- 
dred feet above the level of the Mediterranean Sea, to the 
northern end of the Dead Sea, thirteen hundred feet below 
it. From the Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea this valley 
averages about seven miles in width, walled in on either | 
side by rocky hills. Buried between these ranges and shielded 
from every breeze, the climate of this valley is hot and re- 
laxing; its productions are those of a tropic 
zone ; and the vices of its inhabitants to-day, 
as in olden times, are those which everywhere 
characterize an enervated people. West of the 
Jordan the land rises to an elevated range of 
hills, whose average height above the Mediter- 
ranean is from fifteen hundred to eighteen hun- - 
dred feet, though some of its peaks reach over | > 
three thousand feet above the sea. This is the Fe 
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Two women grinding corn on the stairs. 


| ful that the 
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A HOUSE AT BETHLEHEM. 


treated from the populous plains with his disciples. The south- 
ern hills are pierced with caverns, partly natural, partly artificial, 
many of them connected by indissoluble associations with the 
sacred history of the country. There is, indeed, hardly one of 


these caverns, however small, which has not at some time or | 


other furnished a hiding-place to some ancient Hebrew from 
the sweeping incursions of Philistine or Amalekite, and is not 
identified with more or less reason with some ancient and semi- 
sacred tradition. Upon the west this range of hills descends 





by a gradual slope to the lowlands, the fertile plains of various 
width which border the Mediterranean Sea. Their climate, 
relieved by the sea-breezes, does not share in the intolerable 
heats of the Jordan Valley. Even now, despite the idleness 
and shiftlessness of the inhabitants, and the barbarous govern- | 
ment of the unspeakable Turk, some of these plains still pro- 
duce year by year enormous crops of wheat, though they have | 
been producing the same crop for well-nigh forty centuries, | 
with no manure beyond that furnished by the hill-torrents, | 
with no systematic irrigation, with no succession of crops, and 
with only the rudest methods of husbandry. Though war has | 
ravaged this land from end to end, though oppression has de- 
spoiled its inhabitants, though superstition and ignorance have 
combined to keep them poor and wretched, it needs only a good | 
government, and some wise expenditure in constructing ade- 
quate and safe harbors upon the coast, to make Palestine one of | 
the richest and most prosperous of modern states. Whether | 
ancient prophecy foretells a restitution of the Jews to their 
native land, 
and a millen- 
nial period of 
peace and pros- 
perity there, | 
may well be { , 
doubted; but { 
it is not doubt- ) 

























land possesses} 
all the condi- - oe 
tions necessary = 
to fulfill this | ~ 


hope, persisted in | 
with singular pa- | 
tience and expec- | 
tation through so | 
many centuries. 
Mere geographi- 
cal features, how- 
ever, would attract | 
few travelers to 
this land of strange 
character and stranger history. What brings every 
year hundreds of tourists to encounter its imaginary | 
dangers, and its real and great discomforts, is the | 
sacred association, which makes Palestine to the 
modern Christian as to the ancient Jew the Holy 
Land. Greek, Armenian, Roman Catholic, Mussul- | 
man, and Protestant, with different degrees of faith | 
or of credulity, and with emotions varying with 
their temperament and their religious education, 
make up a perpetual stream of pilgrims to and 
through this country. Every plain and valley, 
every hill-top and cavern, is identified with some | 
religious achievement of man or some religious dis- | 
closure by God. It is true that cunning priests 
have somewhat despoiled these associations of their 
real value by making trade of them, and by substi- 
tuting invention for discovery, and dogmatic asser- 
tion for historical verity. They point out the houses 
of Dives and Lazarus, imaginary characters in a 
parable, and the spot where Veronica wiped the 
sweat from the face of Christ as he bore his cross to 
the crucifixion, and found the Master’s lineaments 





| locality of Bethlehem or the platform of Herod’s Temple in 


Jerusalem. The methods by which the average guide reaches 
his assurance respecting sacred localities is thus humorously 
illustrated by Charles Dudley Warner: 

“* As we pass out of this wady, the German driver points to 


| a forlorn village clinging to the rocky slope of a hill to the 


right, and says: 

““* There is where John Baptist was born.’ 

“* The information is sudden, and seems improbable, especially 
as there are other places where he was born. 

‘“** How do you know ?’ we ask. 

‘** Oh, I know ganz wohl ; I have been five years in dis land, 
and I ought to know.’ ”’ 

The fact is, and it is a significant fact, history is unable to 
identify with exactness any of the localities which the life of 
Christ has made sacred to the imagination, and few even of 
those which other Biblical events have crowned with sacred 
associations. The manger where Christ was cradled, the house 
where his boyhood was spent, the synagogue where he preached 
his first discourse, the mount where he preached the great ser- 
mon, that whereon he was transfigured in glory, even the city 
of Capernaum consecrated by his earlier ministry, the halls in 
Jerusalem where the two trials were held, the hill Golgotha 
where he was crucified, and the sepulchre in the garden in 
which he was buried, are and for ever must be unknown. It 
is betterso. For one needs no other evidence than that afforded 
by the devout and superstitious pilgrims that throng the sacred 

localities of Palestine, to convince him how 
+ easily the mind of man is deflected from the 
worship of the spirit to a reverence for mere 
| external monuments and memorials. Still, 
even these imaginary sites have a certain 
iW sacredness attached to them. Whoever rever 
' ences a genuine emotion can not look without 
a feeling of pathetic and profound interest upon 
such a spot, for instance, as the chapel built 
upon the traditional site of the Holy Sepulchre. 
The site itself was determined upon by ecclesi- 
astical decree in the time of Constantine, and 
no one less audacious than a Protestant unbe- 
,; liever has dared to doubt that decree. The 
\ church erected in his time has been demolished 
more than once by accident or inimical design, 
but always to be rebuilt. The spot is never 
without its throng of pilgrims, incensing and 
adoring the sepulchre, struggling in and strug- 
gling out again; pilgrims of all nationalities 
and all sects and all social classes, from the 
poorest to the most distinguished; and yet, 
such is the sacred influence which Christ has 
left behind him, that at the door of his imagin- 
ary tomb all controversies cease, and disorder 
and rudeness are unknown. Within, the visi- 
tor is shown the Stone of Unction, said to mark 
the spot on which Christ’s body was laid when 
it was anointed after having been taken down 
from the cross; a few paces to the left the spot 
where the Virgin Mary and the other women 
stood at the time; in the center of the chapel, 
incased in marble, a portion of the stone that 
was rolled away from the mouth of the sepul- 
chre; without, but close at hand, the spot 
where the Lord appeared to Mary Magdalene 
as a gardener; and a little beyond, in a Greek 
chapel devoted to it, a fragment of the granite 
column on which he sat when he was crowned 
with thorns. And, as if all this were not 
enough, near by are the burial-places of Adam 
and Melchizedek! But, though the reader may 
smile at the credulity which accepts all these 
localities without a question, the genuineness of 
the belief is attested by the appearance of the 
Stone of Unction, worn smooth on the edge by the kisses of 
millions of people. Some of them, indeed, think it quite 
enough to touch their lips to the unresponsive marble, them- 
selves almost as cold as the stone which they salute; but 
others show the passionate depth of their feeling by the 
warmth of their embraces and by the baptism of their tears. 

If, however, the special sites shown by the monk to the pil- 
grim will not bear the scrutiny of a skeptical archeology, there 
are many localities in Palestine whose sacred associations are 
well attested. We do not know the inn where Christ was cra- 
dled, but we know the Bethlehem where he was born. We do 
not know the hill where he was crucified, but we know 
the Jerusalem from which he went forth bearing his cross, 
and that point of the Mount of Olives on which he stood, 
weeping, when he prophetically beheld the coming doom of 
Judaism in those last days of his ministry. We know the 
road down which the imaginary good Samaritan was traveling 
when he came upon the wounded traveler. We know the 
river, and, approximately, the locality where John the Baptist 
baptized his Lord and Master. We can not positively identify 
the mountain whereon he sat to instruct his disciples in the 
precepts of the kingdom of God in that inauguration sermon, 
but we know the general region, and we can take our place in 
the hill country in which that sermon was preached. We are 
not sure even of the site of the Capernaum where, in the early 
days of his Galilean ministry, he dwelt, but we can walk the 
road that he walked, we can see the fertile fields which sug- 
gested to him the parable of the Sower, and we can identify 
with almost absolute certainty the plain of Butaiha, whereon 
he fed the five thousand with the five loaves and the two small 
fishes. The mount from which the angry Nazarenes would 
have thrust him headlong to his death we can not certainly 
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identify ; it is almost certain that the traditional Mount of 
Precipitation selected by the monkish guides is not the 
place, for it is far too remote from the village and its syna- 
gogue ; but we can stand on this mountain and take in the 
view on which Christ must have often feasted his eyes in 
his boyhood, and look down on the ruins of the village 
where he worked as a carpenter at his father’s bench, and 
from which he was driven out by his unreceptive and irate 
townsmen. In truth, vagueness helps rather than hinders 
the spiritual imagination, and the Holy Land will be more 
profoundly holy to him who does not look for the foot- 
prints of prophets, or apostles, or Christ himself, but is 
simply content to walk the roads which his Master walked, 
lie down upon the hill-sides where he lay, and look up into 
the sky which roofed him. 

But, if the sacred sites and localities are more or less in- 
volved in obscurity and uncertainty, the customs and man- 
ners of ancient times remain unchanged. Life is cast in a 
mold in the East, and the habits, the dress, the social and 
domestic customs of the people, are to-day wiat they were 
in the time of Christ—in large measure what they were in 
the time of Abraham. The Bedouin sheik wears the same 
style of garments and salutes with the same obeisance as 
the ancient patriarch ; he receives the guest at the door of 
his tent, kills for him the fatted calf, and bakes for him 
the thin loaves of bread, as Abraham received the three 
angels of God to his primitive hospitality. The roads are 
little or no better than in the day when Paul rode on horse- 
back from Jerusalem to Damascus, and the means of car- 
riage are the horse and the camel; women conceal their 
faces behind the same long veil, the men wear the same 
long burnoose—a cloak by day, a blanket by night. The 
gospels grow into singular life-likeness, read in Palestine 
in this light of other days which the strangely preserved 
life of the first century affords. Cne may see the shep- 
herds watching their flocks by night, listening to the music 
of one of their number upon the primitive flute; he may 
enter the peasant’s hut and see the cattle and their owner 
lying down under the same roof, almost upon the same floor, 
with the manger serving as a convenient crib for the new- 


born babe; he may see the husbandman beating out the chaff 


from the wheat with his flail, winnowing it with his fan, and 
burning the chaff with unquenchable fire; he may see the 
sower going out to sow, scattering his seed on the ill-tilled soil, 
some falling on the way-side, some on the rock, some on the 
shallow earth, some where it will spring up and bring forth 
abundantly; he may see the Mussulman praying ostenta- 
tiously in the squares of the city and on the roof-tops; the 
candle set upon a candle-stick that it may light the whole 


room; the water brought to wash the hands to cleanse them | 


from ceremonial pollution ; the dusty feet unprotected from the 
dust of the roadside by the sandal, and needing to be washed 
by the servant before the guest is ready for the table; the 
bridegroom coming for his bride, and bringing her back to his 
own house, and shutting the door, and leaving the tardy guests 
standing without because the door is shut; the money hid 
underground that it may escape the inquisition of the omnivo- 
rous tax-gatherer; the women grinding at the mill and turning 
the stone, passing the handle from hand to hand and accom- 
panying its motion with their monotonous chant; the money- 
changer at the street-corner, ready to give domestic for foreign 
gold. In short, there is hardly an event in the New Testa- 
ment history, nor a parable in the teachings of the Master, that 
does not find some graphic illustration in the life of Palestine 
of to-day. 

All these elements go to make Palestine the land of the 


CHRISTIAN 


picturesque, and, in some respects, to visit it by the aid of 
the artist and the author is better than to visit it in person, 
for one thus escapes the dirt, the discomfort, the wretch- 
edness, the squalor, the ignorance, and the superstition 
which belong to the modern life of this romantic but un- 
happy and oppressed country. 

This land, however, is unique, not only on account of 
its peculiar geographical features, its singular climate, its 
varied productions, its special sites, and its stereotyped 
life, but yet more because of its sacred history. 

The aborigines of the Holy Land, descendants of Canaan, 
the grandson of Noah, took their name from their ances- 
tor, and imparted it to the country in which they dweit. 
They possessed a considerable degree of civilization. 
They dwelt in houses built of wood and brick; con- 
structed walled towns, impregnable against the primitive 
artillery of that time ; cultivated the vine and the olive and 
the pomegranate ; were, in a word, successful agriculturists, 


THE TRADITIONAL MOUNT OF 


Their sea-port towns are at once the most eminent and the 
most ancient of early history. Their Tyre and Sidon claim to 
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date from the days of the grandson of Noah ; their commercial | 


fleets had dotted the waters of the Mediterranean before Homer 
had sung his epic to the admiring Greeks. If early tradition 
can be believed, their literary enterprise equaled their com- 
mercial industry, and their land was accounted by the ancient 
Greeks to have been the birthplace of letters. 
| without political organization. 


But they were 


America, they were divided into rival and warring tribes, pre- 
sided over by petty kings. They were without moral life. 
Like the aborigines of Mexico and Central America, they were 
the willing subjects of a spiritual despotism, as corrupting as 
it was cruel. 
and Ashteroth, the powers of destruction and reproduction. 
They worshiped death and life, and their worship was alter- 
nately cruel and licentious. They sacrificed to the one god 
captives taken in war, or children purchased from or conse- 
crated by their parents; they sacrificed to the other the purity 
of their people. The most cruel death, the most unbridled 


They incarnated in their two chief deities, Baal | 


license, became a part of their religious service, and in their | 


remains are interpreted by whatever is left of their manifold 
religious symbolism. Mr. Prescott has given in his ‘‘ History 
of the Conquest of Mexico” a graphic picture of the frightful 
| worship of an Aztec festival: A captive, distinguished for 
personal and unblemished beauty, is chosen for the fatal honor 


Like the aborigines of North | 


7D 


to be conferred upon him; is given over to a life of unrestrained 
self-indulgence for a twelvemonth, splendidly arrayed, sumy 
tuously fed, publicly honored ; his lite is devoted to banquet 
ings by day and ali yy night; at length the fatal day 
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ot the arrives; his gay apparel taken from him; 

priest-led he mounts the great pyramidal temple, lies 4 

upon its summit, and then at the appointed hour the dexter 

priest, with the skill acquired of long practice, opens his 

with a sharp razor, and tears out the palpitating heart 

acceptable offering to the sun. This is the form of sur rsi 

known to have existed in our own ntry within his 

tunes. With less sensual disguise of the cruelty and with 

less magnificence of pageantry, this was the essential ch: 

ter of the religious service which at once instigated and 

fied the cruel passions of the Canaanites. The rites which at 

once instigated and satisfied their licentious passions can 

be described. The loathsome vices which have rendered t 

names of Sodom and Gomorrah a proverb and a_ by-word 
through all time, faintly suggest the char 
ter of a people whose corruption of n 
ners Was 80 profound and 80 spre ad as 
to make them hopelessly in j Skep- 
tics have raised, and Christian readers hav 
felt, the difficulties which attend the Biblical 


statement concerning God's direction for the 
these Canaanites by the 
Israelitish people. In so fi 


extermination of 
ir as these diffi 
culties are connected with the formal state- 
the Bible, it belongs to the vom- 
mentator, not to the histor 


ments in 


in, to solve them 





In so far as they grow out of the simple fact 


of extermination under a divine and irre- 
sistible decree, it may suffice here to suggest 
that the difficulty is one which inheres in 


the very course of history. The extermina- 





tion of a degeneraté« people by one of a higher 
is not an 
So Greece blotted out the 


order of civilization uncommon or 
phenomenal fact. 
Oriental empires; Rome in turn subjugated 
the Goths 
Rome; the Angles and Saxons vanquished 


Greece ; and Vandals overran 
the Celts; the descendants of the Puritans 
Ameri- 


can Indians; and the Spaniards have left 


have well-nigh abolished the North 


only enough of the Aztec ruins to attest the 
civilization which the Aztecs had attained. 
This process was perhaps never consummated 
so rapidly as in the days of the Canaanites 
But the land was small, and the contrast in 
between the 
and the conquered great. 


moral civilization conquerors 

For, whatever opinion may be entertained 
respecting the inspired origin of the legation 
of Moses, it is certain that no nation of an- 
tiquity was so magnificently equipped polite 
ically and morally as the Israelitish nation. 
The political history of this peculiar people, 
who for fifteen centuries inhabited Palestine, 
begins with the travail of the nation in the 
wilderness. Al] the peculiar principles which 
underlie a modern free state are to be found, 
in the constitution of the 
Hebrew commonwealth instituted under 
Moses. The which he pre- 
scribed were never perfected, and the com- 
monwealth like the Republic of 
Plato and the Utopia of More, was never 


in their seed-forms, 


institutions 


of Moses, 


mind of its 
founder; but in the ideal Hebrew state were 


consummated except in the 
embodied all the principles which the free 
peoples of to-day have acquired after three 
thousand 


years of painful discipline, and 


some which they have yet to learn and to 
embody. Aristocracy was forbidden, and all 
men were declared free and equal before God 
their King; universal suffrage was adopted as 
the foundation of government, and God him- 
self was accepted as the Supreme Ruler of the 
Jews by the independent voice of the people. 
Two representative assemblies were convoked to legislate for the 
people—the Great Congregation, or House of Representatives, 
and the Council of Seventy, or the Senate. A judiciary was 
organized, with a system of appeal from inferior to superior 
courts, the judges being elected by the people, but to a life- 
tenure; despotic and unreasonable punishments were forbid- 
den; attainder was prohibited ; capital punishment was limited 
to a small number of crimes ; human life, liberty, and property 
were scrupulously guarded; public charities were provided 
for; the prompt payment of wages to the laboring classes was 
required, and an exemption act protected them from oppression 
by their creditors; neither slavery nor polygamy was posi- 
tively prohibited, but they were surrounded by such a system 
of legal restraints that in the time of Christ no loyal Jew owned 
aslave or had a harem; provision for popular education was 
made by the organization of a body of itinerant teachers; a 
national church was organized, but the people were protected 
from the tyranny of priesthood by a law which forbade the 
priests ever to be land-owners, and made them dependent on 
the voluntary contributions of their congregations for sup- 
port; the preservation of local 
with national unity of strength by the same 
method which the American Republic has adopted: 


independence combined 


was secured 


twelve 
states, each with its own territory and local officials, were 


united in the one nation, under one God, and with one 


church and temple; finally, the dangers which have threat- 
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ened the modern state, obliterating for a time civilization in 
France, retarding it in Ireland, threatening it in England, and 
endangering it even in our own country, from the concentra- 
tion of Jand in the hands of a few landed monopolists, were 
prevented by a constitutional provision prohibiting individual 
ownership in land, and making every cultivator of the soil a 
tenant of the nation. 

Thus equipped, the Jewish people entered upon the posses- 
sion of their land of promise. Their colonial days were marked 
by the disturbances, the disasters, the internal feuds, and the 
lawless turbulences which always characterize the settlement of | 
a new country. The tribes were alternately at war with one 
another, and vainly endeavoring, without union or strength, 
to protect themselves 
from the harassing in- 
roads of hordes of 
plunderers on their 
borders. It was an 
age that developed the 
brawny strength of a 
Samson and the su- 
perstitious faith of a 
Jephthah, and is light- 
ened up by the relig- 
patriotism of a 
Gideon and the de- 
lightful idyllic love of 
a Ruth, but could on- 
be redeemed from 
final and de- 
struction by an organic 
union of all the colo- 
nies in one nation, and 
the advent of a leader 
with magnetic heroism 
adequate to arouse the 
the 
and practical wisdom 


ious 


ly 


chaos 


ardor of people, 
adequate to direct it 
when aroused. Such 
a union was partially 
effected under Saul; 
such a leader was fully 
furnished by David. 
David, the second 
king of Israel, in many 
respects resembles the 
greatest of 
English history, good 
King Alfred. Both 
were born an age 
the internal 
feuds of their people 
rendered them an easy 
prey to external foes ; 
both won the reverence 
and affection of their 
people, not less by the 
heroism of their char- 
acters and the roman- 
tic incidents in their 
lives, than by their 
real military genius, 
winning in 
fields before notable for 
ignominious defeats, 


monarch 


in 
when 


victories 


Prarie 
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toration of the inhabitants of Judea, seventy years later, down 
to the time of John the Baptist, the history of the Jewish peo- 
ple produced but one truly great hero, records but one memo- 
rable name, that of Judas Maccabeus, whose devout and heroic 
patriotism ranks him with the heroes of history, and seemed 


| to deserve a better fate than the tragic ending of his valiant 
| but unfruitful life. 


Dismal is this long epoch of apparently fruitless Jewish Lis- 


tory ; but in the bitter school of temptation, sin, and sorrow, 
the Jewish people were slowly but surely learning the lesson | 


which in the providence of God they were to teach all 
other peoples. The sin of idolatry does not consist in 
pronouncing God’s name Bel or Jove; by what name he 
is called is: a 
matter of 
concern. It 
consists in rev- 
erencing licen- 
tiousness, ly- 
ing, and hatred, 
in lieu of pu- 
rity, truth, and 
love. When 
Christ was born 
in Palestine 
there was nei- 
ther atheism, 
pantheism, nor 
polytheism in 
the Jewish na- 
tion. The Sad- 
ducees 
the immortal- 
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and compelling the re- 
spect of enemies and the admiration of friends; both were men 
of affectional and spiritual nature ; both were poets and authors ; 
both were men of singularly devout spirit; in both is to be seen 
the rare combination of the poet and the organizer, the singer 
and the executive. The conquests of the pen outlive those of 
the sword. David is known to the modern reader simply as 
the sweet singer. To his own time he must rather have been 
known as the great statesman. He perfected the inchoate or- 
ganization of the army instituted by Saul, divided the civil 
government into departments for agricultural, pastoral, and 
financial purposes, appointed the first deliberative council of 
political history, established an order of historians to preserve 
and superintend the records and archives of the nation, re- 
established the religious services which had fallen into disuse, 
organized the temple-worship, with its priesthood, its orches- 
tra, and its choirs, and fostered those schools of the prophets 
which became the parents of the monasteries of the middle 
ages and the colleges and higher seminaries of learning of 
our own time. Had David’s son been worthy of the father, 
there is no reason, humanly speaking, why Palestine should 
not have realized the prophetic hopes of Abraham and of 
Moses. But if David may be compared to King Alfred, Solo- 
mon may be compared to Napoleon III. The splendor of his 
kingdom was a material splendor; the epoch of his reign was 
one of architectural magnificence and commercial supremacy. 
But education was not fostered, religion was not promoted, 
the welfare of the people was not regarded. The taxes were 
heavy, the benefits few, and the kingdom of Solomon fell 
to pieces at his death as the empire of Napoleon at his de- 
thronement. 

The subsequent history of Palestine, viewed politically, is one 
of painful monotony. Occasional vigorous but vain attempts at 
reformation were made by different kings, but the reform never 
outlived the monarch who introduced it. The political degen- 
eracy and decay of the nation was never permanently arrested ; 
and at length, first the northern kingdom of Israel, and then 
the southern kingdom of Judea, was overrun and conquered, 
and the subjected people carried off into captivity—those of 
northern Palestine never to return. From the date of the res- 


| man, England to the worker, Palestine to man. 
| Valleys, its lakes and river and sea-coast, are indissolubly con- 


SORE Ne 
ity of the soul i 
and doubted the 
inspiration of 
the Bible, but 
they did not 
question the 
personality of 
God. The child- 
ish speculations 
of Lucretius, 
who imagined 
that he saw in 
matter the po- 
tency of every 
form of life, 
found no pupils 
in Palestine. 
The houses of 
the common 
people of Greece 


+ 


and Rome were m" \ 


full of the stat- ; 
ues of deities; 
there was not 
one in a Jewish 
house in Palestine. ‘That there is a God, that he is one God, 
that he is a righteous God, and that he rewards the right- 
eous and punishes the wicked, these beliefs were more than a 
part of the Jewish creed; they were part of the very fiber of 
the Jewish character. It is from the land thus educated through 
the long discipline of centuries that have gone forth the influences 
which have made all other lands theistic, which have succes- 
sively banished the idols from the church and the home, the 
licentious gods and goddesses from the imagination, and god- 
less philosophy from the intellect. The Grecian has given the 
world art, the Roman law, the Anglo-Saxon commerce, the 
Jew religion. Greece is sacred to the artist, Rome to the states- 
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VENT CASTLE” IN WADY 


no | 


| king won the victories that solidified the kingdom. 





denied | 
! was crucified. The religious thought of Christendom may be 
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ANCIENT DOORWAY AT SHILOH, AND RUINS OF THE 


Its hills and | 


| nected with the history which has exercised a more powerful 


influence on the destinies of the race than any other province of 
equal size. It is the land of Joshua, of Samuel, of David, of 
Solomon, of Hezekiah, of Josiah ; the land of Elijah and Elisha, 
of Isaiah and Jeremiah; the land connected with the stories 
which first awoke our wondering reverence in childhood, and 
have been indissolubly interwoven with the worship of our man- 
hood. Here is the Jericho whose walls fell down before the ark 
of God, giving Joshua without a battle the key to the gateway of 
the Holy Land; here is the Shiloh where the tabernacle came 
to its first resting-place, and the nomadic worship of Jehovah 
first became domesticated in its new land; here are the plains 
of Esdraelon, more famous in the world’s battle-history than 
the pass of Thermopyle, for here three hundred by a stratagem 
struck panic into the ill-organized but ruthless host of Midian- 
itish invaders; here are the hill-sides of Bethlehem where 


| David the shepherd-boy watched his father’s flocks; here the 


limestone caves of Judea where David the exile hid from the 
half-crazed king ; here the plains of Philistia where David the 
The now 
dismantled Jerusalem, with its motley array of beggars, pil- 
grims, tourists, and rival priests, was once the scene of the 
architectural magnificence of Solomon’s Oriental empire ; from 
Carmel Elijah looked out upon the same sea which now laves 
its feet till the cloud no bigger than a man’s hand answered his 
prayer; and here the inheritor of his mantle made his quiet 
home. For nearly fifteen centuries history was busy weaving 
a robe of sacred associations for this land: no other so little 
land with associations so many and so sacred. 

But all other associations dim beside those connected with 
the life of Jesus of Nazareth. A peculiar and sacred glow that 
life sheds upon the land where he was born and where he 

roughly divided into 
two schools, of which 





“Kalb iogy 
; the one regards Jesus 
Christ as the consum- 

fruit of human- 
the 
supreme 


mate 


ity ; other as a 
manifesta- 
Even 


those who with Renan 


tion of divinity. 


** proclaim that among 
the sons of men there 
none 
than 
Hooykaas do homage 
to his 
to it 

bound the real ideal of 
humanity which thou 
didst bring the 
world,”’ re- 


is born greater 


Jesus,” or with 
name because 


is ‘* inseparably 


into 
must ever 
gard the scene of such 
a life as peculiarly a 
Holy Land. Thesame 
spirit — the reverence 
for the noble 
manity—which draws 


in hu- 


men to the grave of a 
Lin- 
coln, or a Gartield, or 


Washington, a 


to wander among the 
sacred monuments of 
Westminster Abbey, 
must yet draw 
men’s admiring 
thoughts to the land 
where Jesus of Naza- 


more 


reth lived, and taught, 
and died. How much 
more must this seem 
to us a Holy Land, 
who believe that Jesus 
the Christ was the su- 
preme manifestation of 
the divinity, that in 
him the 
was tabernacled among 
men, clouded that we 
might look upon him 
and 
from the incomprehen- 
sible language of heav- 
en into the vernacular 
of earth. To us this 
land becomes the man- 


unseen God 


live, translated 


ger where the incar- 
nate God was cradled, 
the home wherein he 
the that 

covered him, the pain- 
ful couch on which he lay down to die, the tomb wherein 
his body lay buried, and these hills are silent witnesses to 
his resurrection and ascension. We forget that David tended 
his flocks in Bethlehem when we remember that the Christ 
of God was born there. We forget that Solomon reared the 
temple in Jerusalem, when we remember that the Christ 
of God taught there. We forget that Jacob fed his flocks 
in the Samaritan valley, when we remember that Christ sat 
on the curb-stone of Jacob’s well to teach the world of 
living fountains of water. We forget the battle-fields of 
ancient Jew with ancient pagan, when we remember the 
wilderness where Christ fought his first battle with Satan, 
and the garden and the sepulchre where he finally con- 
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| quered, 

















